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SUMMER GOWNS. 


BL icant mega tpt flowered lawn is the material of 

a pretty summer gown illustrated. It is made over 
plain lawn of the same shade. A gathered flounce with a 
heading is at the foot of the skirt around the front and sides. 
The pointed bodice is cut down at the throat, and is trimmed 
at the edges of the front with a lavender ribbon and a jabot 
of white lace. The lace and ribbon trimming descends in a 
point at the back. The elbow sleeves are puffed with a rib- 
bon and edged with a frill. 

A light wool costume for summer is in gray and white 
stripes, the latter figured. The skirt slants open on the left 
side, the open space being faced with white wool, and 
trimmed with loops of white and silver cord and silver but- 
tons. The jacket bodice has a short added basque. A 
white vest is in the front, notched at the edge, and trimmed 
with cord and buttons, the same trimming reappearing on the 
deep white collar and cuffs. 


THE HEROINE’S GOWNS. 
I. 
fT\HROUGH countless pages in all tongues and times the 
heroine goes, Serene and stately, saucy and piquante, 
gentle and loving, or fierce and fiery, whatever her réle may 
be in the drama, she is always costumed to suit it, and like 
the visible heroines who appear before us on the stage, we 
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often remember the toilette when we forget the wearer. We 
may forget what finally became of her, but who that read it 
in his youth has ever forgotten the immortal picture of Bea- 
trix Esmond in the glory of her young beauty, with her white 
shoes and dainty scarlet stockings clocked with silver, step- 
ping down the polished stairway, ‘‘the wax candle in her 
hand illuminating her, the light falling indeed upon the 
scarlet ribbon which she wore, and upon the most brilliant 
white neck in the world,” and her lover's eyes watching her 
from below? 

So with a few firm light touches the masters of fiction 
know how to put before us a picture, fixing it for all time as 
indelibly with their pens as Sir Joshua did the beautiful 
Duchess of Gainsborough with his brush. And to make the 
heroine’s portrait clear, one must see her costume; for to a 
woman her clothes are only second in importance to her 
soul's salvation, and not always to that. Even Milton tells 
us of Eve as clothed ‘‘in the flowing gold of her loose tress- 
es”; but it has been some time since this simple costume has 
been altogether convenadle, and later writers have had to go 
somewhat more into detail. 

Each generation of romancers has paid a little more at- 
tention to this important question. The heroine of the last 
century was rather apt to despise the meretricious aid of 
dress and adornment, and rely solely upon her own surpass- 
ing loveliness to awaken, as Lord Mortimer in the Children 
of the Abbey happily puts it, ‘‘ not alone the gaze of admira- 
tion, but the throb of sensibility.” In that classic work the 

material of Amanda's spencer is 
entirely subordinate to her intel- 
lectual qualities and her virtuous 
character. As a Tule, these irre- 
sistible ladies were attired in a 
simple ‘‘ bookmuslin,” whatever 
that was, and their only ornament 
was apt to be either a blue sash 
or a cluster of natural flowers, 
though I remember reading of one 
fascinating ingénue who wore ‘‘a 
bluish rose in her reddish hair.” 
But the display of this horticultu- 
ral phenomenon was a daring in- 
novation on the custom of the 
traditional heroine, who needed no 
such gaudy chaplet, having no 
difficulty when arrayed in the 
abovementioned chaste costume 
in far eclipsing her haughty rivals, 
who were invariably attired in 
‘*silks and satins,” 

Clarissa Harlowe prattles along 
through hundreds of pages with 
an immense amount of fine senti- 
ment upon various elevated sub- 
jects, with many discriminating 
remarks upon the events of her 
time from the stand-point of a 
genteel young lady, and with a 
lavish profusion of italics, but 
without once alluding to what she 
wore on any of the occasions she 
mentions. It is true the Vicar of 
Wakefield describes his wife gor- 
geous ‘‘in her crimson paduasoy,” 
and his daughters ‘‘ with their 
hair plastered with pomatum, their 
faces patched to taste, their trains 
bundled up in a heap behind, and 
rustling at every motion,” but 
they are mentioned only to be 
condemned for their love of 
finery. 

Miss Austen, among all the 
multifarious details of Pride and 
Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, 
and the other alliterative romances 
which our ancestors had time to 
read, dwells very. little upon the 
attire of her Elizabeths and Caro- 
lines. The face, figure, and car- 
riage of these young ladies is mi- 
nutely portrayed; indeed, they go 
so far as to have ‘* deportment”—a 
quality quite unknown to the mod- 
ern heroine. The amount of for- 
tune they may expect from their 
parents is usually stated also with 
gratifying precision, but the author 
scorns such frivolities as clothes, 
except for the most casual men- 
tion. The curious reader may, 
however, usually obtain an idea of 
the heroine’s appearance by a 
glance at the frontispiece, where 
she is usually portrayed in a fine 
steel - engraving, wearing a white 
muslin frock with a low-necked 
bodice, long sleeves extremely full, 
a full skirt cut short enough to 
display slippers of a superhuman 
narrowness and pointedness laced 
intricately over the white stock- 
ings with narrow black ribbon, 
and with her hair tucked up with 
a high comb behind, and falling 
in front in a carefully curled 
cluster of ringlets on each cheek. 


But times have changed for the heroine since these ro- 
mances were written. The day has gone by when the poor 
but virtuous maiden in her white muslin carried all before 
her, or the plain but intellectual governess vanquished the 
fastidious Rochester in the ordinary black silk frock with 
which she had replaced her black stuff one. Simplicity is 
often indicated, it is true, but it is apt to be the costly sim- 
plicity that has a Redfern ticket rampant on the lining. 
Authors nowadays dress their heroines with a lavish ex- 
travagance that can only be justified by the fact that this 
more than Solomonian glory does not cost its originator a 
cent more to print than the bookmuslin did. Whether the 
occasion requires the dainty and piquant in costume or the 
sumptuous and elegant, the heroine always has it, regardless 
of expense. 

Daisy Miller wore white muslin when she stepped down 
the gravel-path across Winterbourne’s horizon, but it was a 
“white muslin with a hundred frills and flounces and knots 
of pale-colored ribbon,” and she ‘{balanced in her hand a 
large parasol with a deep border of embroidery”; and Mr. 
James adds, as a finishing touch to the picture, that she was 
‘‘strikingly, admirably. pretty.” James always gives one 
the idea that he could go into any minutie of detail about 
toilette if he chose. When he shows us Winterbourne in the 
hotel hall waiting for Daisy to go on that daring expedition 
to Chillon, and we see her ‘‘ tripping down stairs, buttonir 
her long gloves, squeezing her folded parasol against 
pretty figure, dressed in the perfection of a soberly eleg: 
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travelling costume,” we are quite sure he could tell us just 
the material of that costume and just how it was made if 
he would. , 

Howells, too, is minute in this, as in other things; and his 
women, from pretty Kitty in the Chance Acquaintance, 
wearing with a guilty conscience her cousin’s becoming 
finery, down to the new rich girls from the country trying 
to enjoy New York in their Paris frocks, his women _all 
know exactly what to wear, and wear it with an air. The 
young girl in April Hopes dvessing for *‘class day,” and 
the older beauty in Indian-Summer preparing for an after- 
noon drive in Florence, are alike appropriately attired. It is 
not probable that there is another man in existence who would 
suggest a girl’s appearance to you by saying, as he does of 
ove of the sisters in Silas Lapham, that her face looked well 
in a little bonnet; and Silas Lapham’s gloves are immortal. 
These little touches are effective, and it was an artist’s hand 
that sketched in the Foregone Conclusion Florida in the 
garden in Venice, with ‘‘the spring sunlight falling upon 
her blond hair and melting into its light gold,” and wearing 
‘*a dress of delicate green, in which she seemed a part of the 
young season, that everywhere clothed itself in the same 
tint.” 

But, as a rule, if her creator is a man, the heroine’s toilette 
is apt to be a little vague and sketchy—rather a general effect 
suggested in impressionist fashion than a carefully finished 
miniature. ‘Some clinging white stuff” is rather a favor- 
ite toilette of this type; and another reliable stand-by is 
‘‘softly trailing black draperies.” Not every man dares 
venture on colors, nor is every novelist so discreet as one of 
the younger generation in New York, of whom I heard a 
bright woman remark lately that she collaborated with him 
on his last novel. When asked to what extent, she replied, 
‘Ob, I dressed the women for him.” 

It is perhaps due to Scott's vague generalities about their 
dresses that his women make no deeper impression on us, 
for the only heroines whose attire he carefully describes are 
his character studies, such as Jeanie Deans or Meg Merrilies. 
Even Queen Elizabeth is generalized in a costume of ex- 
treme richness and blazing with jewels, and Amy Robsart’s 
sea green silk is only indicated to suggest the resemblance 
to a nymph of the grotto. 

Dickens, too, found it impossible to make a picture of a 
pretty toilette, and most of his fair women are rather com- 
monplace in their attire, though he does occasionally give 
his whole mind to drawing a bewitching picture, as when 
his pen lingers lovingly on every detail of pretty Dolly Var- 
den’s costume, delineating her as ‘‘the very pink and pat- 
tern of good looks, in a smart little cherry-colored mantle, 
with a hood of the same drawn over her head, and upon the 
top of that hood a little straw hat trimmed with cherry- 
colored ribbons, and worn the merest trifle on one side—just 
enough, in short, to make it the wickedest and most provok- 
ing head-dress that ever malicious milliner devised. And 
not to speak of the manner in which these cherry-colored 
decorations brightened her eyes or vied with her lips or shed 
a new bloom on her face, she wore, besides, a cruel little 
muff and a heart-rending little pair of shoes.” 

But this elaboration of detail is rare, and, indeed, it is to 
the novelists, and especially to the women novelists of the 
distinctly modern school, that we must look for the apothe- 
osis of clothes. But I have left myself no room to do them 
justice, and must defer their glories to another paper. 

ELIzaBETH ELLIOT. 


THE ROSE. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS, 

\ Y narrow court-yard never knows 

The queenly presence of the rose; 
But every soft breeze tells me when 
She, crimson-mantled, comes again; 
And, wafted from I know not where, 
The sweetness of her bloom I share. 


Oh, blossom of the fragrant heart, 

’Tis life’s best joy to joy impart; 
With love’s unconscious overflow 

To gladden those we never know, 
And give, and give, and give like thee, 
In self-forgetful ministry. 
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THE ACTIVITY OF PATIENCE. 

\' OST of us get our ideas of Patience from that 
i¥i old-time picture where she sits as a bent and 
silent figure, with meekly folded hands and down- 
cast eyes. To women who are’stirred to action by 
sight of need in others, such a figure has always in- 
spired impatience and annoyance. ‘‘ Why sit and 
wait, doing nothing,” they have murmured, ‘‘ when 
the world is so full of work to be done, when a little 
touch, a word, a little help, might stem the tide of 
disaster or clear the way to success?” Yet Patience, 
for all her pictures, is no listless figure, and her vir- 
tues are not those of acceptation only. Patience, 
while she knows best how to wait, is of all the vir- 
tues most active. 

We are so apt to speak of patient wives and mo- 
thers, meaning those who bear meekly all the crosses 
and trials of a blessed but ofttimes troubled state. 
But the patient woman is not the one who bears 
silently the blows and screams of an ill-regulated 
child, nor the neglects and cruelties of an indifferent 
husband. She who does so may seem to herself very 
sanctified; but the really sanctified, the truly saint- 
like, are not so much concerned with the blows they 
endure, with the bearing of all things meekly, as 
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they are in remedying the evil, in seeing the good 


even through the evil, and in steadfast belief that it 
must prevail. Patience with such as these is the pa- 
tience of hope, of faith, of knowledge, of wisdom. It 
is the patience of belief—belief in that abiding om- 
nipresent good that for a little has been overshadow- 
ed by the cloud of evil. The really patient mother 
is undisturbed by a fretful, troublesome child, about 
whom everybody else complains, not because she 
thinks it her cross to bear, but because she believes 
that the child’s good nature will prevail. 

The physician diagnoses his patient’s case, pre- 
scribes a remedy, but waits for its effect. The lus- 
bandman plants his seed, waters and cares for the 
ground, but waits for the seed itself to send forth its 
shoot. The patience of physician and husbandman 
is the patience of belief and of activity and of wis- 
dom as well. For the husbandman knows that 
though conditions are made as favorable as possible, 
the important work, that no one can do for it, lies 
not with him or another, but with the seed itself. 

To the active temperament this is hard of accepta- 
tion. The unselfish womafi, with a genius for self- 
sacrifice, she who feels her help and care necessary 
to others’ comfort, well-being, and moral develop- 
ment, finds it hardest of all. Her very virtue of unself- 
ishness stands in her way. She would do the work 
of the seed and of the medicine herself. She would 
be all the virtues for all she loved. » Yet the good 
that lies in each of us lies in the power of no man to 
instil in another. It belongs to each of us by di- 
vine right, and all we can do for another is to believe 
in its existence in spite of all that pains or hurts or 
shocks us. And in this lies patience, that patience 
which is the key-note of heaven—the patience of ac- 
tivity and the patience of long-waiting; activity. in 
doing all that duty, wisdom, and our best enlighten- 
ment teach us to do, and in waiting, when these 
seem to bring us no good result, for those good re- 
sults bound to follow, but which none of us can ac- 
coniplish, since they lie with God and the individual 
alone. 

The old-time picture of Patience is sometimes the 
easier to accept. It is easier for the tired mother to 
feel patient, perhaps. It is easier to bear meekly the 
neglects and injuries of friend or husband than to 
believe ever in the abiding good of those who hurt 
us, to be steadfast in belief in spite of all the flights 
and departures of erring impulses. And it is easier 
to be, the patient invalid, the confirmed sufferer, to 
whom every one ministers, of whom every one 
speaks in gentle commiserating tones, than it is to 
patiently believe in the strength that is ours if we 
know how to use it—the strength that belongs to each 
of us, but which, were we to exert, would cost us ef- 
fort and sacrifice of self. 


A CLOUDY MORNING. 


O'r, in the far pasture the colts are running races, 

“hey snuff the rain afar off,and grow fairly wild. 
See how they rear and plunge and prance, or run with 
heads daintily aside, whinnying faintly one to an- 
other, or giving some laggard a mischievous nip or 
kick. What fire, what grace, what spirit, in these 
creatures, ‘‘ by spur or bridle undefiled,” and fine as 
silk in their glossy new coats! Now they have swung 
into a dead run. It is a race where the best horse is 
sure to win. Round and round they go, the rhythmic 
hoof-beats falling on the turf with the sound of sum- 
mer surf. Watch that black fellow far outside. My 
word for it, he is winner. He was lengths behind at 
the start, but see how he runs, with head low to 
earth, as though the great leaping bounds were but 
play for his magnificent muscle. Mark the ease of 
his stride, the lightning quickness of stretch and 
gather. In the field’s round he has locked the leader ; 
now he passes him and runs far ahead. See him stop 
short, fling up his tapering muzzle, and neigh defi- 
ance to those so far behind! It is time to stop. Rain 
is moving in from the woodland, a gray falling wall. 
Well may the young racers scamper for the big 
oak’s shelter. They had better, though, choose that 
wide, low-spread mulberry a hundred yards away. 
The air is vibrant with thunder; and look! that blind- 
ing white glare means that some bolt has struck less 
than a mile away. Ah! there is another and another. 
See that big black oak at the field’s edge, riven into 
long splinters!) Thunder-clouds follow water. The 
oak stood just in this one’s path to the creek. Boom! 
boom! boom! how the thunder rolls and crashes! But 
fainter, further, every time. 

Along the creek boys are out with hook and line. 
How or why no man can tell, but fish bite their best 
upon a gray, rainy day. That barefoot lad, whose 
patched shirt is soaked through, has one big trout 
already. His pole is a papaw from the near thicket, 
his float an old cork, his line a length of granny’s 
black flax thread, his bait earthworms, grasshoppers, 
and seventeen-year locusts; but in spite of all, he will 
go home with a string of fish to make a scientific 
sportsman die of envy. Ah! there is a strike indeed! 
It must be the patriarch of the pool who has risen to 
the locust so deftly dropped just above his favorite 
sunken rock. See him run up stream and down, 
across, athwart, lashing the water into foam, or leap- 
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ing out of it until half his silver length is visible! 
The boy will never land him? Wait a bit and see. 
He, too, is in the water, wading up to his waist, slip- 
ping, stumbling, it must be cutting his bare feet on 
the sharp stones below, but too intent on his quarry to 
heed it. He has no reel, but that does not matter. A 
bit of stick serves to wind the slack of the line, as 
inch by inch he gathers it from the fighting, strug- 
gling creature. If the trout is game and wary, his 
captor is cunning. Slowly, cautiously, he heads for a 
little land-locked pool. The trout darts into it, and 
dives for a friendly root. The fisherman dives too, 
quite out of sight, though the water is but three feet 
deep. He comes up with a gurgling whoop of tri- 
umph, and the big fish clasped to his breast. Really 
he was worth the wading—not an ounce under two 
pounds, and with half a dozen broken hooks bedded 
in the big jaw. He looks like a shield of silver pearl 
as he lies, flashing rainbows, on the green growths of 
the bank. A single bird-call sounds shrill and clear. 
The fisherman glances up apprehensively. It is a 
red-bird’s note, and means the end of rain and fish- 
ing. It is answered from every side. First by the 
mocking-bird, who darts out from his nesting thick- 
et to perch on some high bough and pour out a 
flood of melody. Robins follow, bluebird, thrush, 
oriole. A low wind springs and freshens. The sky 
rises, and hardens to gray-white, with here and there 
a fragment of rain-cloud under it, from which comes 
now and again a fitful shower. 

Grassland is a green Jake two inches deep, with red 
earthworms revelling in its clear shallows. Muddy 
rivulets run along the corn rows, their faint trickle 
drowned in the rustle of tossing blades. To-night, 
when the world is still, you can actually hear the 
corn grow—a peculiar faint uprushing murmur, like 
nothing else under heaven. In a warm wet night 
corn-stalks in good ground will lengthen fourteen to 
sixteen inches. What wonder that such growth is 
wellnigh audible! 


NEW DEGREES FOR TEACHERS. 


VOR the first time in the history of education the degree 
of Master of Pedagogy (Pd.M.) and the higher degree of 
Doctor of Pedagogy (Pd.D.) were conferred on members of 
the graduate department of the University of the City of 
New York at its annual Commencement on June 11th. The 
university may be said to have created these degrees, and 
in so doing has taken a long step in advance of all other 
universities by lifting the vocation of teaching from a mere 
calling into one of the learned professions. 

In giving this prominent place to the science of teach- 
ing, the university has remained true to her traditions, for it 
will be remembered that the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, who was 
the first Professor of Education in this country, if not in the 
world, occupied the chair of the ‘‘ Philosophy of Educa- 
tion” there so far back as 1832. 

Pedagogy is the science of teaching, and every normal 
achool is an institution of pedagogy. But it is only a pre- 
paratory school. There has been, until within three or four 
years, only one institution in the world for advanced instruc- 
tion in methods of teaching—the so-called ‘* Pedagogium ” 
in Vienna, Austria. 

Four years ago the University of the City of New York 
devised a department of pedagogy. The credit for the sug- 
gestion belongs to a graduate of Lafayette College, who 
wished the university to provide a graduate school for those 
studying the science of teaching, to be on just as high a 
plane as the schools of medicine or law, and holding the same 
relation to the university. This is precisely what the uni- 
versity did. Its plan admits none but graduates of a college 
or a normal school, who must have taught three years before 
they can enter the master’s division, and seven years before 
undetehiag the course prescribed to the candidates for the 
doctorate. It will be seen that the conditions for admission 
are much higher than for most professional schools. The 
course of instruction under five professors is full, and covers 
not only the theory and science of teaching and the history 
of education from the earliest times, but those allied studies, 
such as psychology and hygiene, which especially concern 
the teacher who wants not only to know arithmetic and 
how to teach arithmetic, but also how a child’s mind works, 
and how a child’s health may be preserved. Such a plan re- 
quires a university with allied instruction of which it can 
be an integral part. 

Other universities may be expected to provide similar 
post-graduate courses, but the honor of originating this use- 
ful department of higher study will ever belong to the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
A NEW NATIONAL ‘TEMPERAMENT. 

N RS. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE, in her late remi- 

niscences, has expressed the opinion that the American 
man is by no means a duplicate Englishman, but represents 
a new type, somewhere between an Englishman and a 
Frenchman. This is only a kind of admission, now grow- 
ing common, that our climate, our institutions, or both 
causes together, have developed a new and somewhat original 
temperament, It was this assertion, it may be remembered, 
which called out the repeated and indignant criticism of 
Matthew Arnold upon an American writer who had used 
the expression ‘‘au added drop of nervous fluid” as consti- 
tuting this difference. He assumed that the phrase was a 
bit of brag, whereas in its original use it had formed part 
of a serious physiological warning to Americans as to the 
dangers involved in this more highly nervous organization. 
So far as the facts are concerned, the American writer 
doubtless meant by his added drop of nervous fluid very 
much what Mrs. Kemble meant by her suggestion of French 
qualities—namely, an increase of quickness, flexibility, and 
the power of adaptation; some of the very traits which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Arnold himself, ‘‘ the typical English gentle- 
man has not.” Mrs. Kemble does not therefore really oppose 
Mr. Arnold, for he recognizes in his way the same distine- 
tion which she makes, but she virtually opposes what he 
says when he works himself into an unnecessary and po- 
lemic attitude. 
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It does not appear at what time Mrs. Kemble first formu- 
lated in her mind this suggestion as to the French likeness. 
In her long American life she had lived through several va- 
rying phases of foreign influence. When she first came 
here, in 1832, we were incomparably more English than 
now, inasmuch as all our fiction was English—Cooper and 
Irving only excepted, and they had been writing but a few 
years. Itis only because writers like Mr. Henry Holt cannot 
recall that period that they speak as if the social influence of 
English novels were a recent thing, whereas fifty years ago 
there was no other influence worth mentioning. As to the 
later period of which Mr. Holt writes, Matthew Arnold had 
begun to complain that we did not read English novels 
enough. ‘‘The Western States,” he laments, ‘‘are at this 
moment being nourished and formed, we hear, ou the novels 
of a native author named Roe, instead of on those of Scott 
and Dickens.” Leaving Mr. Arnold and Mr. Holt to correct 
each other, we may safely revert to the assertion that when 
Mrs. Kemble first came to America, more than half a century 
ago, we were all essentially English in literary habits and 
social observances, in spite of the merely political influence 
exerted by French traditions through Paine, Jefferson, and 
Franklin on our public life. It was at a later period—in- 
deed, after the coup d'état of Louis Napoleon (December 4, 
1851)—that there set in an American reaction in favor of 
French society and manners, and this reaction prevailed 
during all our civil war, when French models and tactics 
were at first the standard of our army, down to the time 
when all that prestige was so rudely broken by Louis 
Napoleon’s fall in 1870. During this period it was the habit 
in American fashionable society to speak slightingly of 
everything English and in praise of all that was French; 
and rich Americans in Europe chose Paris as their residence, 
instead of London, as now. It remains to be seen whether 
the change is anything more than a swing of the pendulum. 
At any rate, the period of French influence has left an in- 
fluence still discernible on our society. 

The preference for French art over English, which Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé laments, is not distinctively American, for it 
exists every where out of England; and the taste for French 
literary models is carried to a far greater extreme in England 
than here. But the quality which Mrs. Kemble describes is 
something lying far deeper than any particular preference, and 
is probably the result partly of climate, partly of institutions. 
Mr. Arnold attributes much of the charm of the American 
girl to the fact that she recognizes no class above her, and is 
hence more natural and happy; and in London I have heard 
= keener observers than Mr. Arnold make, perhaps re- 
uctantly, the same admission as to American young men. 
Indeed, this last personage bids fair at some time to follow 
his sister, though slowly, into European favor. One has 
only to compare the young men in Mr. Gunter’s extravaganzas 
with those in Mr. Kipling’s equal extravaganzas to see how 
essentially different are the types; and how little the daring 
and energy of the young Englishman, however great it may 
be, can be found identical with the enormous impulsiveness, 
reckless daring, and exhaustless versatility of Mr. Gunter’s 
young New-Yorker, or even his middle-aged Texan. It 
matters not which is the higher type, or whether either is to 
be viewed as a high one; the point is that each is a distinctive 
type by itself, and so worth considering. For a steady ad- 
vance to certain death it is difficult to surpass Kipling’s Eng- 
lishman; but for the rescue of distressed damsels, for the re- 
capture of a captured fort, or for blowing up a gunboat and 
saving one’s self by swimming, the young American in fic- 
tion certainly takes the lead nine times out of ten. 

But it is, after all, uncertain how far we are to associate 
any French element with this peculiarity of temperament,— 
this greater ‘‘ specific levity,” to adopt Edmund m sage 
happy phrase. It certainly shows itself in multitudes who 
have never travelled and never read a French novel; and it is 
also combined with some traits that are distinctly non-French. 
The Frenchman is notoriously absorbed in his own country, 
its ways and usages. He does not expect to speak English, 
but demands of you to learn French. He has no desire to 
assimilate himself to other nations; he would not wish, any 
more than would an Englishman, to be mistaken for a native 
of any foreign country where he finds himself. But this is 
precisely what pleases the American; he would like to pass 
for an ibaglishinan in England, a German in Germany, a 
Frenchman in France. His adaptiveness takes that form, 
and this readily distinguishes him from these two other na- 
tions. It is not that he is ashamed of his nationality; he is 
vindicating the cosmopolitan aspect of that nationality, He 
has a vague feeling, which may, after all, turn out to be the 
correct instinct, that the latest national type should not ex- 
clude, but sum up, its predecessors; should so include their 
traits that it can freely borrow from them, and even adapt 
itself-to them. This is strikingly shown in amusements, 
which in other countries are national and exclusive. The 
young Englishman thinks the young Frenchman effeminate 
because he prefers fencing to sparring, as if the one were not 
as truly an athletic exercise as the other, while Victor Hugo's 
hero regards the Englishman as vulgar because he prefers 
‘la boxe.” The young American tries his hand at both, 
and does not despise cricket because he prefers base-ball, al- 
though the Englishman is rather prone to despise base-ball 
because he prefers cricket. So of manners, pronunciation, 
notions—nothing can prevent the American race from de- 
veloping in its own way and furnishing its own type. The 
temporary Gallomania or Anglomania, or whatever it may 
be, is but skin deep; take us at any unexpected moment, and 
the new type shows itself. yon, i 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BRIDEMAIDS’ CHIFFON GOWNS. 


T the latest and prettiest of town weddings in June four 
pairs of bridemaids wore lovely costumes of pink chiffon 
with rose-wreath toques and chiffon parasols. The bodices 
had double coat frills of chiffon in fine pleats like crimping, 
with a fichu and sleeves embroidered in true-lover’s-knots. 
The demi-trained skirts of chiffon hung straight in full gath- 
ers from waist to foot, veiling the silk beneath; the lower 
edge of the transparent fabric was carried under the silk 
skirt and gathered there. The rose bonnets were merely a 
single row of pink roses without foliage, pointed in front in 
toque fashion, trimmed high at the back with a full aigrette, 
and tied by wide strings of pink tulle coming from the back 
and fastened on the left side by a diamond fleur-de-lis pin— 
the bride’s gift to each of her chosen attendants. Pink silk 
stockings were worn with piuk satin slippers. The gloves 
of white undressed kid were quite short, as the sleeves of 
the gown were very long. The parasols were of gathered 
chiffon, with a full frill and white enamelled stick. 


THE BRIDE, GROOM, AND USHERS. 
The bride's dress, of white satin that would stand alone 
was very simply fashioned, with long princesse train, the 
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front of the bodice cut in tabs, with square neck filled in 
with point-lace. Its garniture, however, was principally of 
jewels, a stomacher of diamonds half covering the front of 
the corsage, and strings of pearls forming a collar clasped 
by a diamond brooch of great size. The tulle veil was held 
by a diamond tiara of seven points’ in fleur-de-lis pattern. 
A prayer-book, with ivory cover mounted in silver, was 
carried instead of flowers. 

The ushers wore pink moss rose-buds—not one, but several 
buds forming the large boutonniére in their long English 
frock-coats. Their scarfs were of white crépe de Chine, 
with pins of pear-shaped pearls, and their gloves were pearl 
white kid with self-colored stitching. The only white flow- 
ers were those of the bridegroom’s boutonniére and of the 
huge wedding-favors that decorated the coachman, footman, 
and horses of the brougham in which the happy pair drove 
home from church. 


GOWNS OF WEDDING GUESTS. 


The smart dresses of the guests at this summer wedding 
were in very light colors—white, pale yellow, pink, and gray 
prevailing—with small bonnets or large hats of colors to 
match, or else in decided contrast. White peau de soie with 
serpentine stripes in cords, or brocaded with shell or scale 
patterns, was made with a ‘‘ Louis” coat and demi- trained 
bell skirt, trimmed with lace, and worn with a small toque of 
lace and flowers. White crépes de Chine and India silks had 
large designs of rose clusters, bunches of bluets or of pop- 
pies, and were fashioned with a yoke or corselet of guipure 
lace. Chiné blossoms and stripes were on light yellow taf- 
fetas. Pale blue and lightest pink foulards were striped with 
black at wide intervals, and had very slight garniture of 
black velvet ribbon; a belt ribbon, tied in a bow in front, suf- 
ficing to accentuate the black note. A girlish gown of 
white mull with large pink spots, the yoke and sleeves of 
guipure, had a belt and long sash ends at the back of black 
velvet ribbon; a large Leghorn hat trimmed with pink chif- 
fon and black velvet completed this pretty toilette. Another 
youthful dress of white foulard, strewn with Parma violets, 
had a contrast of green velvet ribbon (though matching the 
stems of the blossoms) in bows on the corsage, the sleeves, 
and around the armboles tied in high shoulder-knots. 


NEW SUGGESTIONS FOR SKIRTS. 


Tablier effects in round aprons, edged at the foot and up 
the sides with a flounce of the material or of Jace, are seen 
occasionally on new French gowns of grenadine or of batiste. 
Another fancy adopted by those who are weary of straight 
skirts with festooned flounces is that of making a single 
front breadth of India silk, with slight ‘‘ movement” pleats 
at top and a panel of guipure down the left side. The re- 
mainder of the skirt is then finished with a flounce of the 
silk, with erect ruffled heading, only six inches deep as it 
starts on each side of the front breadth,and widening gradu- 
ally when ascending the sides, until it reaches the waist line 
in the back; there it forms the entire back of the skirt, and 
is made still more graceful by being cut bias down the mid- 
dle back breadths about half their length,-with the fulness 
taken off the top added below to give greater width. The 
bodice for such a skirt should be round in the back, with 
the fulness held by a waist ribbon drawn through button- 
holed slits, and carried over the front fulness to a point below 
the line of the waist. Wide jacket fronts of lace—either white 
guipure or the black corded lace dotted with jet—fall 
straight from the collar below the pointed belt. This model 
is used for any of the summer silks, crépes, or crépons, and 
also for organdies and batistes. 

“Zebra stripes” waving around the figure are in favor 
with English women, and London modistes give the effect 
of bayadere stripes around skirts by using India silks with 
lengthwise stripes, passing a breadth around the top of the 
skirt, and piecing it below to the proper length by joining at 
the selvage a second breadth, hiding the join by three or 
four rows of narrow passementerie. Jet gimp is most used 
for this purpose on blue, pale rose, or light green silk, while 
darker silks have narrow gold or silver gimps, with loops of 
tiny amber or turquoise beads. Another fancy is that of put- 
ting undulating stripes of velvet of graduated widths around 
the skirt of light crépon dresses. Thus, waving stripes of 
green velvet are around pale beige-colored crépon skirts, 
and also on the yoke and the close lower part of the full 
sleeves. Yellow velvet is on white crépon gowns, and pearl- 
tinted crépes are trimmed with either green or pansy-colored 
velvet. Large wafers, pastilles, or great disks of dark vel- 
vet form other borders of skirts and the trimming of the 
sleeves and bodices of very light gowns. Corselets of ser- 
pentine stripes of black velvet are on white and pale gray 
gowns. 

Cream white guipure studded with jet is the artistic lace 
trimming for summer dresses of crépon, crépe de Chine, 
shot taffetas, and India silks. The lace is used flat to form 
a plastron or yoke, a deep corselet, wide cuffs, or in coat 
shape with straight fronts like a jacket, and a slightly full 
coat-skirt. It is thought appropriate with both dark and 
light ‘dresses, and with those of any color. As it is very ex- 
pensive, it is seldom used on the skirt where a large length 
would be required, but is sometimes seen as a panel in front 
or down the left side. 


NEW FRENCH FOULARDS, 


The newest foulards have serpentine stripes, geometrical 
designs, dots forming chevrons, large spots, and oval rings, 
though the large flower patterns and the modest small fig- 
ures, spots, and rings are still chosen by many. Waved 
stripes are sometimes crossed in bars to form plaids, as pink 
silk with serpentine bars of green and brown, or pale blue 
ground crossed with darker blue and black plaids, or else 
the favorite écru or beige grounds in large squares outlined 
with waving threads of black and marron. Darker foulards 
are of the new Egyptian brown, which is almost red, and the 
chrysanthemum shades of reddish-purple that are now in 
vogue in Paris. 

A plastron of cream guipure and a belt of black velvet 
ribbon like those noted above are the simple trimmings that 
complete a London gown of pale blue foulard cross-barred 
with waves of blue and black. Something novel in a coat 
bodice, a thing much desired, is seen in this gown—a full 
coat gathered at the neck and around the waist, then falling 
low on the hips. The top is made longer than the lining, 
extending six inches above the neck, and is turned down in 
a frill across the back, and a jabot in front each side of the 
guipure plastron. Of course it is faced on the outer side 
with the foulard, giving a pretty fulness to the frill. The 
shoulder seams are kept smooth—a feature on many new 
bodices—and there are no other seams but those of the single 
side forms. Two rows of shirring hold the fulness at the 
neck in the back, and four rows at the waist. In cutting the 
fronts the top is left square-cornered, instead of being curved 
to fit the neck, and this falls gracefully in the jabot. At the 
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waist line the front is either gathered or laid in close pleats, 
and the fastening is made by hooks and eyes. Black velvet 
ribbon two inches wide crosses the waist line as a belt from 
the gathers in the back, and drops there and in front in two 
tabs—four tabs in all—that are trimmed with guipure on the 
ends. The coat skirt is not more than twelve inches deep, 
and is lined with pale blue silk. A high straight collar is of 
guipure lace over blue silk to match the plastron. Large 
leg-o’-mutton sleeyes have cuffs of guipure held by black 
velvet bows. The bell skirt is trimmed with two narrow 
bias flounces shirred in three or four rows, and separated by 
a band of black velvet ribbon the width of that used for the 
belt. 

Three to five rows of large jet beads or of flat nail-heads 
are draped across the waist line on vests of soft silk or of 
crépe de Chine. A single row of cabochons takes the place 
of a belt as a heading for coat frills on silk or grenadine 
bodices. 

Striped wash silks are used for summer petticoats in 
quarter-inch stripes of pink with white, blue with white, 
or two shades of gray. They are trimmed with pinked silk 
flounces and lace. 

Tours de cou of chiffon to be worn with light dresses are 
wide short ruches of blue, yellow, pink, or white chiffon, 
with scalloped edges, and fine dots or small bows embroider- 
ed all over them. 

Thanks are due Madame Kate RetLy; ARNOLD, ConsTA 
BLE, & Co.; ArrKEN, Son, & Co.; and Stern Brorgers. 


PERSONAL 

TuHE children of the late Sefiora Llanos, the only sister of 
John Keats,thave presented to the British Museum forty two 
letters from the poet to their mother. The period these letters 
cover extends from 1817 to 1820. They have been publish- 
ed in a collected edition of Keats's writings, but the originals 
have a value all their own. 

—The ground has been broken in Brooklyn for an indus- 
trial school given by Henry W. Maxwell in memory of his 
mother and of his wife, who were devoted workers in the 
Brooklyn Industrial School Association. The new building 
will be thoroughly equipped, and will be surrounded by 
boys’ and girls’ play-grounds. 

—Five trunks full of important papers were left by the 
late Prince Napoleon, and it will be the endeavor of Mr 
Frederick Masson so to edit them as to make from them a 
history rather than a memoir. 

—Miss Mary Grant, the English sculptor, who executed 
an admirable portrait bust of W. K. Vanderbilt, has com- 
pleted a memorial tablet to be erected in the old parish 
church of Wootten, England, to the memory of the late Lady 
Anne Haddoway. 

—The president of ‘‘ Wimodaughsis,” the Rev. Anna H 
Shaw, is a regularly ordained Methodist minister. She has 
no church now, as her work in ‘‘ Wimodaughsis” obliges 
her to be in Washington, D.C., but she is frequently heard 
from the lecture platform. 

—Shirley Dare, the author of countless practical articles 
for house-keepers, looks more like a poetess than what she 
is—a journalist and a writer on domestic topics. She is fair, 
with soft eyes and golden hair, and is gentle and pensive in 
manner. 

—A story comes from a Western paper that one of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox’s most devoted admirers in her youthful 
days was James Whitcomb Riley. Neither had made a rep 
utation then, although both had written verses, 

—Miss Asenath Philpott, of Gainesville, Texas, has hair 
ten feet seven inches long. This growth is since 1884, when 
her head was shaved after brain-fever. 

—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's energy of mind cannot be bet- 
ter illustrated than by the fact that she began the study of 
Greek when she was nearly seventy years old. Now, at 
seventy-two, she has just read the plays of Sophocles in the 
original. 

—Miss Browning, the sister of the poet, has a wonderful 
memory, and it is upon this that Mrs. Sutherland Orr, Rob- 
ert Browning’s latest biographer, has relied for information 
concerning his childhood and youth, and it never failed her 

—Russia’s present Empress is generally beloved among 
the people for her charities, and is said to be the most popu- 
Jar Czarina the nation has ever possessed. 

—Miss Ada Ellen Bayley, who is probably better known 
as Edna Lyall, has fallen into wretched health, and been 
obliged to give up all literary work for the present. She is to 
spend the summer in the neighborhood of the Italian lakes 

—The youngest daughter of the Duke of Argyle is to 
marry a wealthy Quaker cotton-spinner of Lancashire. Lis 
name is Emmott. 

—Juan Valera, the author of Dota Luy and Pepita Ximenet, 
was formerly Spanish minister to the United States. He is 
about sixty years old, and devotes his time to polities aud 
literature. 

—Professor William Blackie, of Edinburgh, is one of the 
greatest living authorities upon Germany, its government, 
the characteristics of the people, etc., and this knowledge 
has procured for him the nickname of *‘ German” 
among his students at the university. 

—Miss Florence Balgarnie, the young English woman 
who spoke so well at the Woman’s Council in Washington, 
has a delightful voice, a fresh color, and a charming man- 
ner. She isa member of thirteen suffrage societies in Eng 
land, and belongs to several temperance and peace associa 
tions. 

—No English sovereign except George II. and George III. 
ever attained the age Queen Victoria has reached. She is 
seventy-three years old. 

—Max O’Rell’s next lecturing tour will be through Aus 
tralia, and he will be accompanied by his wife, Madame Paul 
Blouet. 

—aAll the five sons and three daughters of Senator Peffer, 
of Kansas, have been taught a trade. Two, at least, have 
learned type-setting, one son is a locomotive engineer, and 
one girl has trained herself for the position of an amanuensis. 

—Shakespeare and Moliére are reported to be the only books 
Lord Randolph Churchill takes with him on his tour through 
Africa, 

—The management of the British Museum are the owners 
of the autograph manuscripts of all of George Eliot’s novels 
except her first—Scenes from Clerical Life. 

—The first woman to go as an explorer of the arctic re- 
gions is Mrs. Robert E. Peary. Her husband, Lieutenant 
Peary, of the United States navy, is the commander of the 
expedition recently sent to Greenland under the auspices of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences and the 

American and National Geographical Societies. The object 
is to explore the unknown north coast of Greenland, and 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Peary will spend the winter in that 
country, in order to continue their explorations the following 
spring. 


Blackie 
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FLANNEL BLOUSE. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 55-61. 





VEsT FOR JACKET BopIce. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. 1X., 
Figs. 53 and 54. 





Fig. 1.—Frock ror Giri From 10 To 12 YEARS OLD 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 17-26. 










BaTHING-Cap 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XI1., Figs. 62 and 63. 





Fig. 10.—Back or CorRDURETTE 
Gown. Fia. 6, Pace 517. 


Fig. 2.—Back or Grru’s 
Frock, Fi. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Crocnet Carr.--[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Fig. 70. 





Fig. 2.—Derarit or Cro- 
CHET-WoRK FOR CAPE, a ae 
1G —FuLi Size ‘or pattern and description see 
Fx. 1.—Foid Saas Supplement, No. V., Figs, 34-86. 


Lapy’s Swimminc-Svlr. 





Batu SuIPPer. Fig. 1.—Porato or Biscurr Napxr.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No VI., Fig. 37. For design and description see Supp!., No. XV., Fig. 71. 
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Suit FoR Boy rrom 9 To 11 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 27-33. 





BaTHtnGe-Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 





FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 69. 
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Lapy’s Swimmine-Surr. Cross-Stirco MonoGRam. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IL, Figs. 11-16. 





Fig 


2. —Porato or Biscurr Napxin.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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ENGLISH LADY CRICKETERS. 


fb good old English game of cricket 
has usually been monopolized by the 
sterner sex, but in these days, when women 
are everywhere coming to the front, the girls 
as well as the boys play cricket in sturdy 
England, and find health and diversion in 
the sport. Not long ago, at Finsbury, Lon- 
don, the Original English Lady Cricketers 
played a match with the Honorable Artillery 
Company, the latter conceding an advantage 
through gallantry, and playing left-handed. 
Even thus the lady cricketers were defeated, 
but the occasion proved a benefit to the 
West End Hospital for Paralysis and Epi- 
lepsy, the admission fees going to aid this 
good cause. Three thousand enthusiastic 
spectators watched this novel trial of skill. 
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quarts of morello cherries, one pound of 
sugar, and one pint of water are required 
for this. “Stone the cherries and mash them, 
add the stones to the water and sugar, and 
boil all together for twenty minutes. Press 
all the juice from the cherries, and add to 
this the syrup after it has grown cold. A 
sherbet takes somewhat longer to freeze than 
ice-cream, but half an hour will serve to do 
this if plenty of ice is used. 

A nice blanc-mange may be made of the 
juice of fresh cherries, or syrup from canned 
ones, and corn-starch. The proportion is 
one pint of juice and two table-spoonfuls of 
the foun: This should be just stiff enough 
to mould, and is excellent if served very cold 
with sugar and cream. 

Nothing is more delicious than the old-fash- 
ioned rolly - poly pudding, and no fruit;is 


ST, KATHERINE'S BY THE TOWER.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avtuor or “Tur Wortp Went Very Writ. Turns,” 
*“ Att Sorts anp Conprrions ov Men,” “ Curt- 
pren or Gineon,” “ Anmoret or Lyonessr,” 
“For Farru anp Freevom,” rro., ero. 





Part LE. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DEVIL'S LUCK. 


‘ Devil's luck—which, as the marquis 
said, would run for a year and a day— 
came, in fact, to a sudden end. I know not 
what part the Devil plays in these affairs, but 
certainly the profli- 
gate, the gambler, 
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the robber—he who 
pursues any course 
of crime or madness 
—seems always al- 
lowed at the outset 
a clear course. He 
is overtaken by no 
punishment for his 
profligacy; he wins 
when he gambles; he 
is not detected when 
he robs—for a time. 
Then, crash! comes 
the end of it all, 
with detection, ruin, 
disgrace, or bodily 
disease. The thread 
is cut; the course 
is run; eat prodigal 
son. 

So complete an 
end was put to Rich- 
ard Archer's course, 
that when I came 
home, resolved upon 
finding out the man, 
and, if possible, upon 
exposing him before 
some great company, 
behold! there was no 
Richard Archer left. 
He was gone. The 
toils that he had laid 
for others caught his 
feet too. But while 
we escaped with 
grievous wounds, he 
was entirely destroy- 
ed. The wise wo- 
man prophesied true 
things; so that I am 
the more convinced, 











A CRICKET MATCH BETWEEN ENGLISH LADY 


IN CHERRY-TIME. 


ROM the number of blossoms which whi- 

tened the trees this spring, we may safe- 
ly expect a goodly crop of cherries, and the 
prudent housewife will always add this fruit 
to her store closet whenever it is obtainable, 
because of the many uses to which it may be 
put in winter-time. 

Not only are cherries good for pies or used 
as a sauce, but they make the most delicious 
of puddings, for which purpose alone the 
writer always hails a good cherry season. 

The common red or morello cherries are 
the best for canning, as they are tart; even 
if it is thought necessary to stone them, 
they need the flavor of the stones to make 
them perfect. It is easy to secure this, how- 
ever, by tying them in a bit of thin muslin 
and adding them to the cherries while cook- 
ing. For canning, allow half a pound of 
sugar to each pound of fruit, arrange layers 
of fruit and sugar in a porcelain kettle, and 
allow it to stand an hour or two to extract 
the juice. Bring quickly to a boil, skim, cook 
about five minutes, and seal up in glass jars. 

The cherry pudding just mentioned — 
be made of cherries either fresh or canned. 
Make a biscuit dough of one pint of flour, 
one heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
salt, butter the size of an egg, and milk. 
Sift the baking- powder well through the 
flour, rub the butter thoroughly into this, 
and use cold milk enough to make a stiff 
batter, Butter a round tin mould or cake pan, 
put a pint of stoned cherries in the bottom 
(reserving most of the juice), and spread the 
dough over this with aspoon. Set the mould 
in a steamer over fast- boiling water, and 
steam one hour. Serve hot with cream and 
sugar, or with the ye of the cherries 
heated and sweetened, or with both. It 
should turn out in perfect shape, with the 
cherries on top, and the hot syrup may be 
poured around it. This pudding is plain 
and wholesome, and not at all difficult to 
prepare, and, best of all, it is sure to be liked. 

Another plain dessert is made of a com- 
bination of cherries and tapioca—one and 
one-half pounds of sour cherries, one cup of 
tapioca, and sugar to taste. Wash the tap- 
joca thoroughly, cover with cold water, and 
soak overnight. In the morning put in a 
double boiler with one pint of hot water, 
and cook until the tapioca is clear like starch. 
Stir the stoned cherries into the boiling mix- 
ture, sweeten to taste, add half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and set away to get very cold. 
Serve with sugar and cream. 

A cherry sherbet is refreshing on a hot 
day, and makes a pleasant variation in the 
list of summer desserts. One and one-half 
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half so good for the purpose as tart cherries. 
For this again a good biscuit dough is re- 
quired. Roll it into a square about one- 
fourth of an inch thick, and spread it with 
stoned fruit, leaving a margin of an inch 
all around. Wet the edges slightly, roll up 
and sew in a cloth which has been wrung 
out of hot water and well dredged with 
flour. Boil or steam one hour, and serve 
with any liquid sauce preferred. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mes. J. C. L.—For your Southern climate get a 
church dress of dark blue India silk, made by hints in 
New York Fashions of this number for foulard dress- 
es. Trim a small black Neapolitan bonnet with bine 
ribbon and black lace to wear with this dress. For 
receptions get black grenadine and make over gray or 
black silk, with a little lace on the waist. Get inex- 
pensive challi for a wrapper, and make by design for a 
tea gown given in Bazar No. 24, using raffles of ribbon 
instead of lace. For lawns and other wash dresses 
consult Bazar No. 17. We cannot give designs and 
patterns for individual readers. The system of grading 
patterns is published in Bazar No. 16. Make your 
daughter's wool dress with a coat and straight skirt. 
Have jacket fronts opening on a vest of cream white 
surah, A good model for this dress is the mohair cos- 
tume illustrated in Bazar No. 18. For a young girl of 
eleven make a white mull dress with high waist shirred 
at neck and waist, and fall skirt falling half-way be- 
low the knee. Have an embroidered frill around the 
neck, the armholes, and on the wrists of the fall 
sleeves, 

Auicr.—Suspend your fan by a ribbon attached to a 
bow on the right side of your waist, or else on the 
shoulder—in the latter case letting a long ribbon fall 
down behind the arm. 

At.en.—'l'o candy cherries, choose fine, sound, ripe 
cherries; take off the stalks, and wipe them with a 
soft cloth; then pour over them some syrup boiled 
ready to candy. ove them gently about, and when 
cold, put them in a cool oven for half an hour to dry. 

Puzzixv Morurr.—For your boy of four years have 
cotton drawers and little trousers of piqué or otber 
material of which his kilt dresses are made. Merino 
drawers and vest will give sufficient warmth withont 
petticoats. Ladies wear close under-garments that 
add nothing to the size. Many use at this season of 
the year a vest of thin gauze wool or ribbed silk, cam- 
bric drawers, canvas corsets, a cambric corset cover, a 
short petticoat, and one of walking length, both skirts 
attached to yokes, or else made very scant around the 
top. Tea-tables are still much used ; almost any small 
table snitable for your drawing-room will answer. 

A New Svssonisre.—Use the two skirt designs you 
mention, copying the bell skirt from the Supplement 
of Bazar No. %. The English skirt should need no 
pattern. Trim bell skirts all around the foot; but that 
with fan-pleated back, only on front and sides. Wat- 
tean wrappers are still worn, Wraps similar to that 
you describe are still occasionally seen; but alter it if 
you prefer, as capes are worn of various lengths and 
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H. A. D.—Use either of the designs for gowns in 
Bazar No. 2% for your pretty beige crépon, and trim 
with white guipure lace and a belt ribbon of velvet of 
the darkest shade in the embroidery. 

Constant Reaper.—Almond meal is said to keep 
the skin soft and white, but will not take the place of 
soap. 

Bazar Reaper.—The engagement ring is worn on 
the third finger of the left hand. 

. E. 8.—Guipnre Jace dresses are still worn. You 
will find an excellent design for remodelling yours on 
page 496 of Bazar No. 26. 


the longer I think 
of this strange story, 
of what I said at 
the outset, that the 
gift of prophecy is the power of reading a 
man’s character and disposition with the 
knowledge of what will result, given such a 
wharacter and such a disposition. This spoiled 
darling of Fortune continued his victorious 
career, therefore, for a certain time. During 
ihis interval everything went well with him. 
He grew—or seemed to grow—in daily fa- 
vor with his father, who gave him money 
in abundance—money as much as he asked 
for; but promised nothing, and entered into 
no engagement with him for the future, so 
that he was, in reality, little advanced in his 
main purpose, which was the succession, not 
only to what he considered certain, the title 
and the lands, but also to the great personal 
property of his father. 

With this object he was assiduous in his 
court, visiting the old lord daily, making mu- 
sic for him, conversing with him, playing 
cards with him, and telling him stories and 
scandals of the company with whom he con- 
sorted. Lord Aldeburgh treated him with 
indulgence, watching him, listening curious- 
ly, smiling at his adventures, and pushing 
him gently down the flowery slope on which 
the young man was eagerly devouring the 
fruits which poison the soul. So that for 
two short years there was no pleasure which 
Richard Archer desired but he was provided 
with the money at least to buy it. As for his 
mother, he very soon neglected her, and suf- 
fered her to go back again to the Precinct, 
where she returned to her old work for the 
ladies of the Hospital. 

At this time he went about the town dressed 
in what is called the ‘‘ high kick ” of fashion; 
his friends, of like mind with himself, com- 
mitted a thousand follies and extravagances; 
they were all young gentlemen of fashion 
and rank, among whom he was admitted as 
the son (and perhaps the heir) of Lord Alde- 
burgh. He drove a curricle, handling the 
ribbons to general admiration; he rode a fiery 
horse; he learned to fence adroitly; in short, 
there was not to be seen in the whole of Bond 
Street a more fashionable, flaunting, swag- 

ering, fine young gentleman. No one to 
ook at him would have thought that this 
splendid creature had formerly been the 
humble master of St. Katherine’s Charity 
School. 

If he was handsome, dexterous, and auda- 
cious—qualities which were found, I believe, 
well able to please many fine ladies—he could 
also drink, which gratified the men. Others 
drank and got fuddled, this man drank and 
his wits grew clearer; that is to say, during 
his period of success. He was always ready 
to gamble, and, a thing almost incredible, he 
always won. It is strange how men should 

*Begun in Harrgn’s Bazan No, 8, Vol. XXIV. 
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be found to play with one whose luck is pro- 
verbial; perhaps they look for the turn of the 
tide. No one ever heard of a gamester con- 
tinuing all his life towin. He played at the 
public hells, or gaming-tables, of which there 
are so many, and he won constantly; he fre- 
quented the houses of those great ladies who 
keep akind of public bank, and he won there; 
he played in private with his friends, and he 
always won of them. 

Every year, I am told, there are seen in 
Bond Street, the Park, and Piccadilly, at the 
opera and the theatres, on the race-courses 
and in the hells, and wheresoever the profli- 
gate resort, two or three young men, who ap- 
pear for a time, dazzle the beholders, and 
then vanish, and are no more seen. No one 
knows what becomes of them, or where they 
hide their heads when their little flight is 
finished, Mostly, itis believed,they languish 
in the King’s Bench, the Marshalsea, and the 
Fleet. They are the dragon-flies of Society, 
not its butterflies. I do not suppose that 
there was ever a dragon-fly with a previous 
history such as Richard Archer’s, Yet no 
one knew it—no one would suspect such a 
history; they might believe that for his own 
reasons Lord Aldeburgh had brought up his 
son in the country; no one certainly could 
possibly suspect the truth. It might be urged 
that the Court was crowded during the trials 
of the four men charged with high treason 
for belonging to an obscure little club, and 
for being concerned in a petty riot which led 
to nothing. Some one may have remem- 
bered the face of the informer and King's 
evidence; but consider, his new dress had so 
altered the man that nobody could possibly 
recognize him. Nothing of the grub was left 
in this splendid dragon-fly. Nay, I suppose 
that he thought himself quite safe from dis- 
covery. St. Katherine’s is a most obscure 
place. The world of fashion finds not its 
way there; one trembles to think what would 
become of a Beau, Jessamy, Maccaroni, 
Smart, or Dandy (the creature changes his 
name yearly) were he tu stand alone and un- 
protected among the tarpaulins and mud- 
Jarks at the head of St. Katherine’s Stairs. 
And if the world of fashion never gets as far 
east as the Precinct, never do the residents 
of the Precinct get as far west as the Park, 
or even Vauxhall. 

But a man can never escape his past. 
From his birth and the station to which he is 
ordained and called into being, unto his 
death, the whole of his history is always 
ready to be unfolded and disclosed. He can 
count upon hiding nothing, principally be- 
cause there are few things which a man docs 
absolutely alone and unnoticed. His past 
clings to him; it follows him; it is like a 
lengthening shadow; it is like a chain which 
he drags after him; it takes shapes. To some 
it becomes an angel of light to lead him up 
ward; it cuts out a way for him through the 
wood and lays low the thorns; it strengthens 
and supports him. To others it lies as a net 
about his feet to trip him up and lay him low; 
it may become a devil with a scourge; it may 
take the shape of an executioner with a tor 
ture-chamber and a gibbet. Physician and 
philosopher have held that every moment of 
a man’s life is remembered, and may be re- 
called by a trick of memory or some sudden 
association of ideas. Thus may we under- 
stand how a man may be judged by his own 
memory, by his own mind, and out of his 
own mouth. 


The gardens of Vauxhall, which open for 
the season about the middle of May, were 
crowded one evening toward the end of that 
month for the first warm and fine evening of 
the year. By daylight the grounds and beds 
were splendid with spring flowers and flower- 
ing bushes; after dusk the air was laden with 
the fragrance of the lilac- bushes, and the 
gardens were brilliant with the colored light 
of ten thousand lamps. Among the gay and 
animated company were merry parties from 
the City, the sober merchant with wife and 
daughters, and their attendant swains, come 
to hear the singing and the music, to look on 
at the dancing, and to take their supper, with 
a bowl of Vauxhall punch, in one of the al- 
coves or rustic retreats contrived for the pur- 
pose. They were gallant young Templars 
looking boldly in the girls’ faces, ready for 
adventures; there were ladies exhibiting their 
charms along the walks; there were others 
dancing, who seemed not unwilling to attract 
attention; in the more retired walks roamed 
couples amorously discoursing, giggling, and 
whispering ; there were supper parties merrily 
feasting, laughiug, and drinking in every al- 
cove. Who, in short, does not know the 
humors of Vauxhall. 


There had already been omens on this day 
which should have pointed it out to Richard 
Archer as a day of disaster. He knew as 
well as any one the signs of good and bad 
luck; he had learned the old women’s say- 
ings; he should have observed their rules and 
kept at home. But whom the gods intend 
to destroy they first make mad. 

For instance, at the moment when the day 
began, at stroke of twelve, he, who was then 
in a certain hell or gambling-house in St. 
James’s Street, began to lose. 

Up to that moment he had already won a 
goodly sum of money. Had he left the place 
at midnight, he would have gone home with 
thousands of pounds in his pocket. He did 
not; then he began to lose. His luck changed 
suddenly at the stroke of midnight. Now, 
he was so little accustomed to lose, that he 
continued to play, being surprised, but con- 
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fident that the luck would turn: the cautious 
player, when he finds the luck persistent 
against him, retires—hastens to retire. He 
bows to Fortune; he does not tempt and 
defy her. Archer, who was the spoiled child 
of Fortune, could not understand that he 
might go on losing. He continued to play; 
when he got up from the table, at four in the 
morning, he had lost not only all his win- 
nings of the evening, but a great sum in ad- 
dition. The credit that he enjoyed as Lord 
Aldeburgh’s son, and the figure that he cut, 
are shown by the fact that he was able to 
borrow of the proprietor this great sum, all 
to be lost at the table immediately after- 
ward. 

During the night he drank a vast quantity 
of wine, the fumes of which rose to his head 
and made him stagger. This was a new thing 
for him, because, in general, his head was so 
strong that he could drink the company un- 
der the table and feel no worse. To go home 
reeling drunk astonished him. But he was 
not so drunk as to forget his losses. In the 
morning, when he awoke with a heavy head 
and a grievous thirst, he remembered that he 
had borrowed, and given a note of hand for, 
a much larger sum of money than he owned 
in the world. Well, his father would help 
him out. 

But then there happened a thing that 
should have made him reflect. If the old 
woman’s story is true—I say nothing for or 
against it—then allthetroubles were begun by 
his own action: he cast the Evil Eye on Syl- 
via; he caused her to feel an unnatural loath- 
ing for her lover. The rest followed, as you 
have seen. Now, this man had a mistress. 
How much or how little this cruel and selfish 
nature could feel the passion of love I can- 
not pretend to know. This mistress of his, 
however, wrote him a letter, which his ser- 
vant—this young gentleman of fashion, who 
had been school-master to St. Katherine’s, 
had now a servant of his own—brought him 
before he dressed. She informed him that 
she could no longer abide the sight or the 
touch or the voice of him. She was going 
away where he should never be able to finc 
her. Observe, therefore, that the same thing 
happened to him as had happened to George. 
Remember what the wise woman had warned 
him. His sweetheart now loathed him who 
had professed to love him. 

He read it, hardly understanding it, so 
strange and sudden and unexpected was 
the letter. His mistress was gone, and his 
money was gone. He swore aloud, after the 
old fashion of St. Katherine’s Stairs, which 
came more naturally to him than the finer 
oaths of Bond Street. He drank a tankard 
of small ale for his thirst, and he cursed the 
girl again. 

He sat down to breakfast, but could eat 
little, being smitten with a dismal gloom of 
spirits. While he sat at table another letter 
came to him from one of his friends of the 
race-course. A certain race-horse, on which 
they both expected to win, and had staked 
large sums of money upon the event, had 
gone dead lame! He could not run. 

Archer was not. one of those who can take 
misfortunes with an appearance of lightness. 
Only a gentleman of breeding can do this. 
It is indeed one of the marks of a gentleman 
to meet the blows of Fate with courage. 

“This seems a day of misfortune,” he said, 
with more truth than he suspected. ‘ By 
Gad, it begins well! -What next ?” 

Now on a day of bad luck, as this clearly 
promised to be, no wise man enters on an 
business whatever, nor does he mix with 
other men more than’ he must: he stays at 
home, and keeps quiet. Next day another 
sun rises, and Fortune smiles. Even if he 
stays at home on such a day, some accident 
will happen to him—a chimney on fire, the 
breaking of his best punch-bowl, a gash in 
his ehin when he shaves, or something. 
Richard Archer should have kept quiet and 
snug. 

Unfortunately he did not. He was in a 
desperate, savage mood, ready to quarrel 
with any one. Yet he went to visit his fa- 
ther. And, as a part of the bad luck, my 
lord was also on that day in a mood as sav- 
age and as ready for a quarrel as his son. 
Nothing went well, First, he began to play 
to his father; but a string snapped, and he 
laid the violin down with a curse. 

He sat down, and began to tell of his last 
night’s losses. 

**Three thousand I left behind me,” he 
said, “in notes of hand; and this morning I 
hear that @Edipus is gone lame, and scratched 
for all his engagements. That makes five 
thousand more—eight thousand dropped in 
one day. And all [ have is two thousand.” 

‘‘ How do you propose to pay the money?” 

‘* Well, my lord, if you will not pay my 
debts of honor for me, I must vanish and 
go away.” 

‘‘Humph! <A pretty expensive son you 
are!” 

“*Come, it’s the first time I’ve lost.” 

‘* Mind it’s the last, then.” 

The son restrained himself with an effort. 
‘* Will you choose to play a game?” he asked, 
taking up the cards. 

They played one game and then another. 
Each time the son lost. The moment came 
when he lost his temper as well, and threw 
down the cards, swearing that the devil was 
in them, and sprang to his feet. 

Then his father flamed up. 

When two men both of ungovernable pas- 
sion fall at the same moment into wrath, 
the quarrel is one which affects both lives 
afterward to the end. 
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“ You,” cried the son—‘ you to talk about 
filial respect? You, who suffered your own 
wife to go away and starve!” 

The old man’s face was now purple. 
‘*You—you—who are you, sir? My son? 
You? No. I your father? No—no—you 
are the son of goa You have no father, 
Did I speak of filial duty? I mistook. For- 
get that I used the word. You are no son 
of mine.” 

‘*T will show your lawyers, when you are 
dead, whose son pee 

‘*As for your pretended discovery, learn, 
once for all, that it is false. My wife—m 
only true and legal wife—did not die a wee 
before the sham marriage, but six weeks af- 
ter that event—six weeks after, sir, as will be 
proved when the time comes.” 

‘‘Then,” replied his son, with filial piety, 
‘either you lied to my mother or you lie to 
me.” 

The old man now became quite calm in 
his manner. This was dangerous, if the son 
knew it. ‘‘Sir,” he said, ‘‘do you believe 
that at any time I could make your mother 
—your mother—Lady Aldeburgh? I beg 
you to consider. She was more in her place 
as a washer-woman or needle-woman of St. 
Katherine’s Precinct. Oh! I know,” for 
here Richard started and changed color. 
‘*I found out all about you when first I 
heard from your lawyer, who hopes to make 
a good thing by his pretended discovery. 
Barefooted beggar-boy, gutter-boy, charity- 
school boy, school-master to St. Katherine’s 
Hospital, organist to the church, member of 
a seditious club, one of a gang of rascals, in- 
former for the government, and King’s evi- 
dence—this is your history. And you think 
you are going to be Lord Aldeburgh when I 
die? Never, sir—never.” 

**T think, nay, I am sure, that I am going 
to be Lord Aldeburgh—and a much better 
peer than my predecessor,” said the young 
man. 

‘*When you first came I humored you. 
Why, you amused me. You pretended to 
be impudent, yet you were afraid. You as- 
sumed the airs of a gentleman with the 
manners of a twopenny school-master; you 
tried to look at your ease, being mightily un- 
easy. You amused me. I thought I would 
fool you. Then I discovered that you could 
play—yes, you have a fine touch on the vio- 
lin; you could manage a part in an opera, 
and so earn your living. I thought it would 
be pleasant to let you have a run. Of 
course I knew that you could never become 
a gentleman, but you might make pretence 
and persuade yourself. How it was going 
to end I did not know. But it has ended, 
You can go.” 

“The law, my lord, give me permission to 
assure you, does not allow even a noble lord 
to commit bigamy. If you are lying, I am 
your heir. If you speak the truth, you shall 
be prosecuted for bigamy.” 

**Shall I?” His lordship laughed plea- 
santly. **You are pleased to be facetious, 
sir.” 

“‘Son or no son, heir or not ”—Richard 
Archer stood over the helpless form sitting 
propped in the chair, form so helpless, and 
face so full of sneering purpose — ‘‘ you 
have pushed me on. You cannot now leave 
me in the lurch. If I cannot pay my debts 
of honor—” 

‘*Honor? Debts of honor? Gentlemen— 
not such as you—may incur debts of honor. 
Your debts are nothing to me. I never 
promised you anything. I have given you 
money, itistrue. You have been introduced 
to the society of gentlemen. You have 
played at being a gentleman yourself. Well, 
you can now go back to your gutter and re- 
member this time. The memory of the last 
two years will console you, when you have 
to stand again hat in hand and to bow low 
before your betters. I shall do nothing more 
for you.” 

hat answer was made by a man exasper- 
ated and enraged beyond all control may be 
guessed. But by this time his lordship’s 
wrath had spent itself, and a relentless cold- 
ness had taken its place. He listened with- 
out interruption. 

“But you have not done with me—no— 
you have not done with me yet, my lord,” 
the young man concluded. 

“You are wrong, sir, you are wrong. I 
have quite done with you. Be under no 
mistake upon that point. You will never 
be admitted to my presence again, or to my 
house.” 

‘*T shall come back to it on the day when 
you are carried out heels first. I shall be 
your lordship’s chief mourner. Ha! ha! an 
inconsolable mourner—the new Lord Alde- 
burgh. Happily that event will not long be 
delayed,” he added, brutally. “A month—a 
few weeks.” 

Lord Aldeburgh rang his bell violently. 
Like most men of pleasure, the thought of 
death, though he was already so near his 
end, agitated and terrified him. 

‘* Show this person to the door,” he shout- 
ed to his man. 

‘Yes, my lord.” 

‘*Give orders that he is never to be ad- 
mitted again on any pretence.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“T said that he was my son. I was mis- 
taken; he is not my son. Do you hear?” 

The man bowed low. 

Richard Archer went out with a swagger 
and a laugh. But his face betrayed the de- 
spair of his soul; because, unless he could 
recover his losses by a fortunate run—a 
thing so rare that it cannot be hoped for— 


he was ruined indeed. He must leave the 
company in which he had lived, and he 
must go into hiding—where? Not, he re- 
flected, for one day more, at least—one more 
trial of his luck. +f would doubtless change. 
One more night at the green table. 

He dined with some of his companions. 
His evil fortune caused one of them to pro- 
pose repairing to Vauxhall before going to 
St. James’s Street, where midnight is the 
choicest time for the gamester. 

It was nearly nine o'clock, when the lamps 
were already lit in the gardens, and the place 
was full of people, that Richard Archer ar- 
rived, with two or three more. They had all 
been drinking; they were talking and Jaugh- 
ing noisily; they swaggered their shoulders, 
and took up the middle of the path, quiet 
visitors falling back to let them pass; and 
they looked into the faces of the girls with 
impudent eyes, which betokened a quarrel be- 
fore long. At Vauxhall this kind of quarrel 
is not uncommon. 

Outside, the crowd gathered in front of the 
orchestra, on the gravel-walk of the broad 
path leading from the gates, stood a little 
group, consisting of a middle-aged man, in 
appearance a sober shop-keeper, his wife 
matching her husband in looks and dress, 
his daughter, a well-shaped, very pretty girl, 
dressed neatly, as became her station. The 
last of the group was a young man, tall, with 
a small head, a shrill voice, a quick and ea- 
ger manner, and in appearance studious or 
scholarly. ‘This was none other than my late 
companion of Newgate and the Press Yard 
—the man who had been expelled from Ox- 
ford, the Atheist and Republican and poet. 
He had retained his convictions; and, as he 
was all for the abolition of rank, he had al- 
ready reduced himself to the station of print- 
ers’ reader; and he was about to carry his 
ideas still farther into practice by marrying 
the daughter of a worthy seller of second- 
hand books who had a shop at Westminster. 
Alas! the events of this evening at once put 
an end to this project, and showed him (one 
hopes for pardon in the end, even for an 
Atheist) the folly and wickedness of his un- 
belief. 

When the swaggering, half-drunken band 
drew near, this party stepped aside to let 
them pass. 

I suppose that the girl looked up as they 
went by. Isuppose that the light of the lamps 
fell upon her pretty face and made it look 
still prettier. I suppose that Richard Archer 
was half drunk, and that he was strongly and 
suddenly tempted to his own destruction; for 
he stepped out from the company, and laid 
his arm round the girl’s neck, and kissed her 
twice upon the cheek. She shrieked, and tore 
herself from his grasp. Then her lover rush- 
ed upon the assailant, and with a single blow 
from his fist hurled him headlong on the 
ground, and kicked him where he lay. 

Archer sprang to his feet. 

Then a very curious thing happened. When 
a man has been knocked down—a young man 
and vigorous—he returns the blow when he 
is able to get up, unless, which is of rare oc- 
currence, he is a coward. If he is a gentle- 
man, he not only fights his assailant then and 
there, in the true British manner, with his 
fists, but he meets him next morning with 
pistols. So that when Archer rose, his com- 
panions, as a matter of course, formed a kind 
of circle for fair play. 

The other man stood opposite, ready for the 
encounter, his eyes flaring, his cheeks hot. 

Well, Archer stood still. He gazed at his 
assailant. He stared at him; his cheeks turn- 
ed pale; his jaw dropped; he saw, in fact, 
the Avenger. It was no longer a fight over 
an insult offered to a girl; it was the Jast and 
heaviest blow. His face showed consterna- 
tion and amazement. 

“What the devil is the matter, Archer?” 
asked one of his friends. 

What was it indeed? Why did he stand 
there? Had he nothing even to say? 

‘*Come,” said the girl, catching her lover 
by the arm, ‘‘let us go away quickly, before 
worse happens.” 

**Go away? Why go away, my dear? 
Not yet. Oh, I have found the man at last! 
Archer—villain! I have found thee!” 

‘*What does all this mean?” asked the same 
man again. ‘‘ Man, you have been knocked 
down,and you have noteven— What does it 
mean? Shall I take a message from you? 
It seems the gentleman recognizes you. 
There has been an old quarrel. Sir, will you 
give me the name of your second?” 

‘*No, sir, I will not. We fight duels with 
gentlemen—with men of honor—not with in- 
formers, spies, and King’s evidence.” 

** Again, Archer,” said his friend, ‘‘ what 
does this mean? Words like these require 
explanation. Speak up, man. Tell him that 
he lies.” 

**Gentlemen,” my fellow-prisoner replied, 
“T congratulate you on the company you 
keep. Or perhaps you are of the same pro- 
fession or calling. Yet I should think there 
san hardly be so many reptiles in the world. 
If so, informing is indeed a prosperous pro- 
fession.” 

“ Sir,” said the same man, “if you cannot 
make good your charges, give me leave to 
tell you that your quarrel will be with me 
and with my friends here as well as with 
Mr. Archer—who may, I believe, be called 
the Honorable Richard Archer, son of the 
Right Honorable the Viscount Aldeburgh.” 

** This person is certainly Richard Archer. 
As for you and your friends, sir, give me 
leave to remind you that we commonly judge 
a man by the company he keeps. There is 
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no safer rule. Richard Archer may be the 
son of a viscount, or an earl, or a duke, or 
even of a royal prince. He is, none the less, 
Richard Archer; that is to say, he is the man 
who, when certain former associates of his 
were accused of high treason, turned King’s 
evidence, and bore witness against them, not 
only giving the government information 
which nearly tied. the hangman’s rope round 
the necks of four unfortunate gentlemen, of 
whom I was one, but also, by his malignity, 
converted a club, where harmless discussions 
had been held, into a great revolutionary 
centre, and its members into traitors and 
conspirators. Nay, two of his victims are 
even now languishing on the shores of Bot- 
any Bay, on the great Australian island.” 

** Is this true, Archer?” 

He made no reply at all. He still stood 
motionless, bent forward, his eyes staring, 
his mouth open, his cheek pale but for a lit- 
tle blood caused by a scratch on the gravel 
when he fell. 

‘You would like to hear more about him, 
perhaps. He was a parish boy, brought up 
and educated by the charity of the Society of 
St. Katherine’s Hospital. His mother sup- 
ported herself by honest work, washing, sew- 
ing, and the like. He showed parts, and was 
promoted to be master of the Charity School 
of the Hospital; and afterward, because he 
could make music, he was appointed organ 
ist to the church, and so remained until his 
villany, when he was turned out by the 
Chapter. Then I know not what he did, or 
what became of him. Now I find him,dressed 
like a gentleman, flaunting in Vauxhall, and 
insulting virtuous girls with the insolence of 
a young lord.” 

‘* Archer, are these things true?” 

He still made no reply. His companions 
drew away from him; he was left standing 
alone. I think that he must have been drink 
ing very deep to be thus overwhelmed and 
able to say nothing. You have heard how 
he behaved when he met the marquis, who 
knew as much, 

‘*Enough,” said the bookseller, hastily. 
‘Let us leave him, and get away from the 
place. Come.” 

Well, things might have ended there. A 
brawl in Vauxhall Gardens generally ends in 
the marching off of both parties in opposite 
directions. No harm would have been done 
except to Richard Archer himself, who could 
no longer show his face among his forme 
companions. 

“Come,” said his friends; ‘‘ we have had 
enough of this. Let us go.” 

The altercation, though on the outskirts 
of the crowd, had already brought together a 
few of the people, who love nothing so much 
as to watch the conduct of a quarrel, and are 
as crilical of the behavior of the combatants 
as some men are of a bottle of wine. Among 
them was one of the waiters of the place. 
This man had in his hand a tray, on which 
were the materials for a supper which he was 
serving in an alcove hard by. He stood look 
ing on, mouth and eyes wide open. His 
guests must wait till the fight was finished. 

Suddenly Archer recovered from the stupor 
in which he had been plunged. He stood 
upright. He looked around him. Right 
and left his friends shrank back. He was 
thrust out from among them; he was expelled 
the society of gentlemen. He changed color. 
He saw his enemy pointing at him with out- 
stretched finger. He gasped for breath; his 
eyes flashed fire. He saw the waiter and his 
tray; he grasped a supper knife from the 
tray, and rushed upon the man who had re- 
vealed his past. 


It was by two of itis own friends that 
Richard Archer was seized and held when 
the unhappy gentleman—the Oxford scholar, 
Atheist, Republican, poet—lay dying on the 
ground, the knife plunged up to the handle 
in his heart. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE VENGEANCE OF THE LORD. 


NExtT morning, about eleven o'clock, Lord 
Aldeburgh sat alone in his bow-window look- 
ing at the people in the street below. This 
had been his sole amusement before Richard 
Archer came to him, and it seemed likely to 
be all that was left to him now that he had 
driven the young man out of the house. I 
know not whether he repented of his wrath, 
and would have recalled him. After the 
events of the previous night it was too late 
for repentance or regrets. Even if he felt 
any, he was not the man to betray by his 
face any emotion so weak as self-reproach. 
His face was as hard and as calm as if no- 
thing had happened. When a young fellow 
drove along the street in his curricle, he 
looked after him with a sigh; such as that 
young man, so had he been. If a pretty 
woman passed, his eyes went after her till 
she was out of sight, and his memory carried 
him back to former conquests. 

His table stood beside him, provided with 
books, paper, pens, and cards; but so long as 
the weather was fine, and the people thronged 
the street, he cared for nothing else. 

His man opened the door noiselessly, and 
stood before him. 

‘I beg your lordship’s pardon. A woman 
is below—an old woman—who prays for a 
few words with your lordship. She says she 
is the wife of one who formerly sailed under 
your lordship’s command.” 

‘**T dare say some malingering, mutinous, 
murmuring scoundrel. I hope he got-his de- 
serts. If he sailed under me he probably did, 
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I cannot reproach myself with foolish clemency. 
Well, give her a guinea and let her go.” 

‘She wishes only to see your lordship.” 

‘*Give her two guineas, then.” 

“ With submission, my lord, she says that she 
has a thing of the greatest importance to commu- 
nicate.’ 

‘* Let her come up, then. Once there were many 
old women who had things of importance to tell 
me, and it was always about the young ones. 
Such an old woman has not been to see me for 
long. Let her come up; though, if that is her er 
rand, she is too late. Bring her up.” 

The old woman was none other than the wise 
woman of the Precinct. She came in, courtesied, 
folded her hands, and looked at the sick man in 
his chair with curious eyes. 

‘* Well, dame,” my lord asked her, ‘‘ what have 
you got to say?” 

You are Lord Aldeburgh, formerly the Hon- 
ble Stephen Archer, and once Captain of the 
KE ate rprise ied 

‘Certainly. At your service, my good woman. 
You are, perhaps, of the respectable calling of 
‘go between.’ ” 

My husband was on your ship, my lord.” 

‘That is very likely. There were eight hun- 
dred of the ship's company.” 

“His name—but perhaps you will remember 
his story*better than his name. He had the mis- 
fortune to incur your lordship’s displeasure. You 
ordered him, without considering whether he was 
guilty or innocent, to be tied up at once for six 
dozen.” 

‘* Very likely. Most of the eight hundred got 
their six dozen in the course of the voyage. We 
did not stop the navigation of the ship in orderto 
argue with the fellows. Well, he got his six dozen. 
What then? It is thirty years since I was Captain 
of the Enterprise. Does he still remember such a 
trifle?” 

‘*This man did not get his six dozen, because 
he seizeda marling-spike, and knocked his Captain 
senseless on the deck.” 

‘‘Ha! I remember. So—you are his widow 
—his name was—I have it — Habbijam — John 
Habbijam—able seaman. He was tried by Court- 
Martial, and sentenced to be hanged. Yes; I re- 
member well. The fellow escaped. It was very 
extraordinary —he escaped—and no one could 
ever discover how, though I have always suspect- 
ed— So you are his widow. Well, old woman, 
if you will tell me how he escaped I will give you 
a yuinea—five guineas.” 






‘God forbid that I should take your money “LAID HIS ARM ROUND THE GIRL'S NECK, AND KISSED HER TWICE 


He escaped because the sentries suffered him to 

go. All the ship’s crew were ready to help—ay, 

all the petty officers—so much they commiserated the man. 
I will tell you how he escaped. He was let out of his prison, 
and taken to the lower deck, where, before the eyes of many 
—hbut none told the secret—he dropped out of a port, and 
swam ashore. He reached in safety the Isle of Wight. 
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UPON THE CHEEK.” 


There he kept snug, and under cover, but sending me word 
of lris whereabouts, and, after the fleet had sailed, | brought 
him away.” 

‘*He was a fortunate man. I wish I had known the cause 
of his escape. Such an example should have been made as 
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—perhaps ‘tis not yet too late. But, after thirty 
years— Did you come here to tell me this?” 

‘* This and some more, my lord. I suppose you 
never thought, when you ordered this man and 
that man, for no offence at all, or a trifling fault, to 
be tied up and lashed—three dozen, a hundred, 
five hundred lashes, till they were cut down more 
dead than alive—how the ship’s company grew to 
hate you as no captain ever yet was hated?” 

**No such thought ever entered my head, I do 
assure you. What would it matter how much the 
whole crew hated me?” 

‘*Nor how they lamented that my Jack's blow 
wasn’t a little Larder. No, the sufferings of the 
men are of no account tothe Captain. Why should 
they be? Well, my lord, there’s One above. And 
the thought has always been with my man and me 
that the Lord would let us see His vengeance upon 
you before we died.” 

‘*You can,” said his lordship, not in the least 
angry, ‘‘look about you. I am still young enough 
to enjoy—I am not yet sixty—yet you see me a 
cripple. Is that enough for you? Call it the 
Lord’s vengeance and be happy. The Lord is 
always, of course, on the side of mutinous scoun- 
drels. But the man—is he yet living? The man 
who escaped his hanging—doth he live?” 

‘He is yet living.” : 

“Still unbanged. Still under sentence. He 
has had a long rope. Well, we shall see to it. 
Go on—the Lord’s vengeance, you said.” 

‘* Your lordship has a son.” 

‘* Perhaps.” 

‘*His name is Richard Archer. I found out 
years ago whose son he was. I told him, when the 
time came, and when he had shown what manner 
of man be is, why he must be your son—because 
he is a devil.” 

‘It may be so. Go on.” His attention was 
aroused, and though he spoke lazily, his face 
quickened, and showed his interest. 

**T told him who and what his father was; it was 
I who caused him to have no peace or rest until he 
same to you; and I read your son's fortune; no 
fortune ever came out more certain or more horri- 
ble. And now the cards have proved true, as they 
always do. You received him and allowed him 
to cal] himself openly your son—every body knows 
him for your son. Oh! I have seen him in his 
fine clothes and his curricle—who would recognize 
the humble charity boy of St. Katherine's? Ihope 
he has done credit to his noble father. A proper 
man he is. Your lordship should be proud of 
such an heir.” 

‘** You have still something more to tell me.” 

‘‘The vengeance of the Lord has fallen at last. 
Oh, it has fallen—it has fallen! Thank God for 
it!” She clasped her hands and grinned—horrid grin of 
toothless jaws. 

‘** More vengeance?” ; 

‘*Your son is in prison because he murdered a man 

(Continued on page 529, Supplement.) 


“LAY DYING ON THE GROUND. THE KNIFE PLUNGED UP TO THE HANDLE IN HIS HEART.” 
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YELLOW ROSES. 
BY MERAB MITCHEL. 
_ N Y dear!” 

‘© Yes, I know what you mean, Aunt 
Winthrop; it was more to my credit to be 
seen walking across the Common with shab- 
by, stupid Professor Oldpage than to be with 
Dick watching the ball game. Well, I do 
not think so.” 

Here the cheering from the ball- field — 
*©°91, 91, 91, ’rah, rah, ’rah! ‘91, ’91, ’91, 
’rah,’rah, ’rah—Harvard !”—could be distinct- 
ly heard,and the speaker looked longingly in 
the direction from whence it came. 

**You do not know what you are talking 
about, my dear.” 

“‘Yes,I do. Don’t you suppose that any 
one seeing us must have known that it was 
purely accidental, and not from choice?” 

‘*A pleasant accident, then. Here comes 
the car that we must take, my dear.” 

As the two step into the car, we can see 
that one is a white-haired old lady dressed 
very plainly, and yet showing in every fold 
of her garments that she was an aristocrat, 
as indeed she was, being no less a person 
than Mrs. Smith Lawrence- Winthrop. 

The other was a young girl with beautiful 
red-gold hair, faultlessly dressed in a tailor- 
made suit of fashionable browns, and wear- 
ing dainty gloves and shoes, both a trifle 
small for comfort. In one hand she carried 
a bunch of yellow roses—her ‘* trade-mark,” 
as she said, for she was rarely seen without a 
handful of this her favorite flower. 

Her name was Nellie Newberry, and she 
was Mrs. Winthrop’s niece from Texas, who 
had come North to perfect herself in music. 
She was called by the matrons of the dan 
cing circles ‘‘a stuaning girl,” and had made 
a sensation when introduced into the charm- 
ed set of which her aunt seemed to be, as 
Nellie said, consulting high-priestess; per- 
haps it was fortunate for Miss Nellie that 
her aurt held so high a social position, for 
Nellie’s fondness for elaborate dressing in a 
place where plain dark costumes were the 
rule and not the exception, and her reckless 
disregard of old and established customs, 
were in her case called inherited traits, for 
her aunt’s sake, and attributed to her father, 
who had a French mother. 

To the Texas girl, brought up as she had 
been, by a colored nurse and French govern- 
ess—for her mother had died when she was 
born—to care more for the “‘ fix” of her rid- 
ing-habit and her pony’s trappings than the 
improvement of her mind, the Cambridge 
girl was a mystery. She could not under- 
stand her aspirations and longings for know- 
ledge; if one knew how to read, write, sing a 
few songs, dance, dress, and, of course, ride, 
what more was necessary? And that any wo- 
man under forty should prefer a book to a 
pair of gloves was beyond her comprehension. 

wg? | i knew as much as you do,” she said 
one day to an Annex girl, ‘‘ I would consider 
cloth of gold none too good to wear.” 

‘Oh no; you would only value clothes 
less and knowledge more,’ answered her 
companion, who had worn the same gown— 
a Scotch plaid—during the entire season, 
upon all occasions, not from necessity, but 
indifference on the part of the wearer. 

Nellie wondered if she would. Her gowns 
were of the latest pattern, beautifully made, 
and every costume had its proper hat, jacket, 
boots, and gloves, and they were many; for 
every possible occasion had been thought of 
and provided for, as this was her first visit 
into the world outside her brother’s prairie 
ranch. All her life she had been allowed to 
do very nearly as she chose, and it must be 
confessed that there was just enough re- 
straint in her present surroundings to make 
her almost enjoy the life, unless it interfered, 
as it had done that afternoon, with some 
special pleasure not entirely approved of by 
her aunt. 

There was one person, however, in whose 
eyes she could do no wrong, except neglect 
him, and that was Dick, her aunt’s youngest 
son, who had just entered college, and who 
regretted nothing half so much as having, in 
an unlucky hour, as he said, introduced cer- 
tain members of his class to his pretty Texas 
cousin, 

«Just as if I should not have met them 
anyway, you silly boy! Of course some one 
would have introduced them, and I like every 
one of them, too.” 

‘That's all right, but you need not wear 
Jim Aston’s pin, nor have tied Joe Foster's 
‘cycle ribbon.” 

“ Well, auntie made me give the pin back,” 
said Nellie, with a little sigh, ‘‘and I would 
have tied your ribbon if you had asked me. 
Come, Dick, don’t be disagreeable. I want 
to go to the Agassiz this afternoon, and aunt 
says I cannot go alone, and of course I do 
not want to if you will go with me.” 

The idea of having Nellie all to himself 
was too delightful to resist, and so he an- 
swered, cheerfully, ‘‘All right, Nell; four 
o'clock sharp.” And gathering up his books 
and papers, he hurried off, late already for 
his class, 

Dick was her devoted champion as far as 
he could be. ‘‘ But, of course,” as she wrote 
to her brother, “ his power is somewhat lim- 
ited. Fancy your sister talking for helf an 
hour with a Professor of English Literature, 
and being shown in to supper by a Doctor of 
Divinity! But Dick came to my rescue, and 
I had one half-hour’s exquisite breathing- 
spell with two Seniors, who declare that if I 
am not here on class day that they will not 
graduate. Iam invited to a musical to-mor- 
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row evening, and I mean to go, and wear 
Redfern’s latest creation for me—white, pure 
white—with the diathond star you gave me 
in my hair. I have not met my fate yet, so 
Aunt Winthrop says. She means one thing, 
I mean another, by fate; but I expect your 
star to bring it to me to-morrow. id I say 
it? I mean him; and if fate does not come 
soon, I am afraid I shall be lost, for I think 
I am gradually acquiring the taste or thirst 
for knowledge. I have bought a sketch 
book, joined an Ibsen Club, and promised to 
sew red flannel petticoats for the Indians, 
‘ Progressing,’ Dick says. Now I am off to 
a reception at the Algonquin Club, it being 
ladies’ day, where I have engagements to 
play tiddledywinks with an author and a 
young doctor, or, as aunt would say, a prom- 
ising young physician of Beacon Street. 
Good-by, my dear old brother. You must 
be proud of me, for | astonish myself as well 
as my friends every day.” 

If Nellie had known how very near her 
fate was to her she might have cared more 
for her teacher’s reprimand for not having 
prepared her lesson than she did for her toi- 
lette, but she did not know. 

**Oh, Miss Newberry, such a glorious voice 
and such neglect of talent I have never 
known!” It was all true, for she had a 
wonderfully beautiful voice that not even 
bad training and want of practice had been 
able to spoil. 

She declared that she had not come all the 
way from Téxas to work, as she called prac- 
tice. ‘‘And yet youwanttosing? Then you 
must work, and work hard,” had been told her 
over and over, but to no effect, until finally 
Mr. Teacher had refused to continue the les- 
sons. ‘‘It is no use; I must remember my 
reputation,” he said. She had not repeated 
this to her aunt, and before her next lessons 
something had happened by which the whole 
course of her life was changed. 

It would be hard to imagine a more beau- 
tiful drawing-room than the one in which the 
musical was to take place. Perhaps the music 
would have sounded better if the room had 
been stripped of all its furnishings, but Mrs. 
A. G. B. Gale was famous for the ‘‘ effects” 
of her entertainments, and the rich hangings, 
soft carpets, rare plants, and decorations were 
made to add,if not to the sound, most certain- 
ly to the picturesqueness of the scene. 

Nellie was a favorite of hers, and her heart 
beat almost too joyously when she saw the 
girl enter, arrayed in just the proper color— 
white, soft and fine, not a bit of color except 
for a bunch of yellow roses, and no orna- 
ment save for the splendid star which glit- 
tered in her beautiful hair. She certainly 
created a sensation, and for once her aunt 
felt thoroughly proud of her. 

She had barely paid her respects to the 
hostess, and was turning to answer a saluta- 
tion from her old friend Professor Oldpage, 
when she saw her aunt beckoning to her 
from across the room, and near her stood a 
gentleman. Nellie knew the moment she 
looked at him that he was the man. By 
some strange instinct she felt that she had 
met her fate. 

Slipping her hand into the professor’s arm, 
she said, ‘‘Please take me to Mrs. Win- 
throp.” 

Many heads were turned to look after the 
couple as they crossed the room, but Nellie 
neither knew nor cared; she was conscious 
only of being watched by the stranger. She 
was provoked that he did not at once seek 
her acquaintance, and although she carried 
on a lively conversation with her aunt and 
the professor, she scarcely knew what she 
was saying for watching him; and when he 
finally moved away, sli said to herself, ‘‘ The 
stupid!” and then felt ashamed of having 
called him so. 

The evening was nearly over, when her 
aunt was requested to allow Nellie to remain 
and join a few friends at an eleven-o’clock 
cake and cream, 

** Dick will see you home,” said her aunt, 
as Nellie was carried off by her hostess, amid 
an echo of good-bys from a dozen or so of 
her friends. 

Half-way across the room they were met 
by the stranger, and before Nellie realized 
what was happening, Mrs. Gale was saying, 
‘*May I have the pleasure of introducing 
Mr. Thayer Hall, Miss Newberry, your part- 
ner for the evening?” 

She did not know what she said or he an- 
swered, but she remembered her star for the 
first time that evening as she took his arm. 
And how the moments flew! She had not 
half told him of all the joys of a Texas life, 
when Mrs, Gale asked her to sing. 

“‘T will try,” she answered, rising at once 
to comply with the request. 

“I will try.” How those words sang to 
Thayer Hall's heart for days afterward, far 
more than the lovely song shesang! And that 
night, as he bid her good-by, he said to him- 
self, ‘‘I will try too.” 

For the next few weeks the “‘trying” on 
both sides succeeded splendidly. Nellie not 
only studied hard, but she assumed an air of 
dignity that became her well, or, as Dick ex- 
pressed it, ‘ You have grown up all of a sud- 
den, Nell.” 

She took long walks, often with Thayer 
Hall, read the books he read, sat for hours 
discussing music and its professors, sang the 
songs he liked, and finally, when she gave 
up a match game between Yale and Harvard 
for an afternoon in the Atheneum poring 
over old MSS. and books with Thayer Hall, 
both Dick and Mrs. Winthrop began to 
open their eyes in wonderment. An engage- 


ment, with its accompanying flowers and 
congratulations, was certainly in the near 
future, thought Aunt Winthrop, with much 
pleasure. And her hopes would undoubted- 
ly have been fulfilled but for a few chance 
remarks made by Mrs. Winthrop herself to 
a friend, and overheard by Nellie. 

‘*Mr. Hall engaged? Why, I had not heard 
of it. To whom?” 

Nellie’s heart stood still as she waited for 
her aunt’s reply. 

** Why, I thought every one knew it. He 
has been engaged for many years, but the 
young lady has been out of health; and they 
say that he is devoted to her.” 

Nellie waited not for another word, but 
flew back to her room, and gave way first to 
indignation, and then to despair. When she 
had reached this point she began to cry, and 
then to find excuses, and declare over and 
over that she did not believe it. 

In the midst of her unhappiness she heard 
Dick come in and hurry to his room. 

She sat listening for his return, and when 
he passed her door, called out, 

“* Dick, are you going to the game?” 

et Sa 

‘*Won’t you ask me to go with you?” 

‘** Yes; only you will have to hurry,” said 
‘Dick the Joy,” as Nellie called him. 

‘**Here I am; but let us go out by the side 
door.” 

‘* Are you ashamed to be seen going, Nell?” 
asked Dick, a little taken aback. 

*“No, you dear, silly boy, only I don’t 
want to be questioned.” 

Then Dick saw or suspected that some- 
thing had happened, and, like the thoughtful 
cousin that he was, said no more. 

That night Nellie announced her intention 
of starting for Texas the next afternoon, and 
no amount of persuasion or scolding could 
turn her from her purpose. 

“*What shall I say? Think of all your 
engagements! _Why, I heard you promise 
Mr. Thayer Hall to drive with him next 
Wednesday. He never breaks an engage- 
ment, and will think it very strange.” For 
Nellie had refused to write notes of regret to 
any one. 

‘‘If Mr. Hall wants to keep that engage- 
ment, he can come to Texas to do so,” said 
Nellie, very slowly, and blushing crimson. 
‘*I am sorry to be rude, but I am going to 
start for home to-morrow. You can say that 
my pony is sick, and I have gone to nurse 
him. I have no doubt but that many will 
believe it, and Rob did say in his last letter 
that Wildwood was ill.” 

‘*Nellie Newberry, I shall do no such 
thing.” 

“Very well, auntie. 
me, won’t you?” 

It is needless to add that Dick did help her; 
and the next afternoon he bid her good-by. 

‘By the time you are ready to come to 
Texas, Dick, I may be ready to tell you why 
Iam going home. Don’t forget me.” And 
as the car started on its long journey, she 
leaned out of the window and tossed him a 
rose—a yellow rose. 

As Dick lifted it, he thought to himself: 
**I wonder if Thayer Hall had anything to 
do with it! Yellow, forsaken; but then she 
has always worn yellow roses, She said that 
they reminded her of Texus—the yellow 
roses of Texas.” 

The moment the carriage containing Nellie 
and her baggage had left the front gate, Mrs. 
Winthrop sat about announcing her niece’s 
sudden departure, writing dainty little notes 
to several friends who would, she knew, put 
it in the most friendly light. 

As for Thayer Hall, he was on a coaching 
party, and would not be back for two days. 

Almost the first thing he heard on reach- 
ing his club the evening of his return was 
that Miss Newberry, of Professor Avenue, 
Cambridge, had returnec to Texas, leaving 
many desolate hearts. 

Without waiting to hear more, he took a 
cab and drove to firs, Winthrop's. 

‘Yes, it was true, Miss Newberry had 
gone.” 

‘* But did she not leave a message for me? 
I had an important engagement with her to 
drive next Wednesday.” 

Before Mrs. Winthrop could answer, Dick 
relieved his feelings by saying: ‘‘Oh yes, 
she did say— What was it, mother? es, 
now I have it. That if Mr. Thayer Hall 
wanted to keep his engagement he could 
come to Texas to do so,” 

“‘Thank you, Dick,” said Thayer Hall, 
and then, bidding them good-night, left, with 
Nellie’s words ringing in his ears, and an- 
swered by his heart. 

Never had Nellie seemed so lovely or so 
desirable as now. Why had he not spoken 
before? For the first time in his life he felt 
jealous. Yes, he had heard of a rich planter 
and also an Englishman who had been —y. 
ing at her brother’s; in fact, Nellie had told 
him that it was this Englishman who had 
suggested that she should go North and se- 
cure instructors for her voice. Without 
counting the cost, or scarcely realizing what 
he was doing, he started South that night. 
If ever a fear crept into his heart that she 
would not care to see him, he put it from 
him. He had been a long time fancy-free, 
but now he was in love, and he delighted in 
it. All that he knew of Nellie’s family was 
that she had two brothers. The eldest she 
adored; and as for the youngest, he was the 
handsomest man in Texas, as Nellie had often 
told him. 

When he arrived in Austin, where he 
would have to make inquiries as to how to 


Dick, you will help 
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reach Robert Newberry’s ranch, he became 
fearful for the first time that perhaps she 
would not care to see him. Everything was 
so strange and unlike his beloved Boston. 
He had never known what homesickness was 
before, but he never for a moment thought 
of giving up without trying. 

“Colonel Newberry, sir? Yes, sir. Dar 
is a railroad and a wagon-road what goes out 
dar, but the cars dey done gone dis morn- 
ing, and you can’t go again until this even- 
ing at four o'clock, sir.” 

**Are the ladies at home?” asked Thayer 
Hall, trying to speak without betraying the 
anxiety he felt. 

“‘Dey is only one lady, sir; dat is Miss 
Nell. She done come back from de North 
day ’fore yesterday, sir,” answered the old 
negro, as he gave Thayer Hall’s boots an ex- 
tra brush. 

‘*That will do,” and he slipped a dollar 
into the old man’s hand. 

It was too late to take the morning train, 
and he was almost glad, for he was tired; 
and so he wandered about the old city, en- 
joying its sights and sounds, and greatly 
pleased with all he saw. 

At last it was time to start, and when he 
was once fairly on the way there never was 
a more fearful lover than this same self-con- 
tained Thayer Hall. But his heart fairly 
leaped with joy at the sight that met his eyes 
as the train slowed up at Newberry Station. 
There was Nellie in her own little phacton, 
looking lovelier than ever, and by herself. 

As he stepped out of the car and up to her, 
he said, “‘l always try to keep my engage- 
ments, Miss Newberry, even if I have to go 
from Massachusctts to Texas to do so.” 

‘I felt sure you would,” and she lifted 
her radiant face to his with such an expres- 
sion of gladness as he never forgot. 

As they drove home together he told her 
how he loved her, and it was all explained 
that it was not he that was engaged, but a 
brother, of whom Nellie had never happen- 
ed to hear. 

Three days after, Nellie Newberry’s en- 
gagement to Mr. Thayer Hall, of Boston, was 
announced, every one on the plantation was 
given a holiday and a gift, and it was noticed 
in the local papers as being one of the hap- 
piest times that the old Newberry plantation 
had ever witnessed since freedom. The dec- 
orations were entirely of roses—yellow roses. 

Last year Mr. and Mrs. Thayer Hall were 
the most noticeable couple at Bar Harbor, 
and those who did not know Mrs. Hall by 
name always spoke of her as the beautiful 
lady with the yellow roses. 


LIMITATIONS. 
BY CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 


‘Ir youth could know! 

How many needless fears were stilled!” 
We tell our hearts with trembling lips. 
“’Twere then less sad that May-time slips 

Away, and leaves dreams unfulfilled, 

If youth could know!” 


**Could age forget!” 

Again we cry, with tear-dimmed eyes, 
‘*Our lips would wear less sad a smile 
For hopes that we have held erstwhile; 

Earth still would seem like Paradise, 

Could age forget!” 


If youth could know! 
’Tis pitiful to grope through light! 
And yet—and yet if yr had known, 
Mayhap the heart had turned to stone 
'T were hard to read life’s book aright, 
If youth could know. 


Could age forget! 
Tis pitiful too late to learn! 
And yet—and yet if age forgot, 
There were sweet thoughts remembered 
not. 
To hardness sympathy might turn, 
Could age forget. 
“If youth could know! 
‘Could age forget!” 

We cry; but would we have it so? 
Were fewer eyes with lashes wet? 
We hug our limitations yet, 

While crying, as life’s moments go, 

“Could age forget! 
“Tf youth could know!” 


A MODERN ALADDIN;* 


The Wonderful Adventures of Oliver Munier, 


An Ertravagansa in four Acts. 
BY HOWARD PYLE. 





ACT I1I.—(Continued.) 


Scene SEcOoND.—A room in the Hotel de 
Flourens, whither Oliver has been removed 
after having fainted in madame’s salon. 


T is the next day, and Oliver is discovered 
lying upon a sofa, limp, hearv-sick, over- 
shadowed by the looming of coming misfor- 
tune. The ladies have sent many iInquirics 
as to his health, and two little notes from 
Céleste are lying upon the table at his elbow. 
Enter suddenly Henri, who is in attendance 
upon him. Ser 

‘*A gentleman to see monsieur, said the 
valet, and almost instantly another voice, - 
speaking from behind him, said: : 

“Tt is I, Oliver. I have taken the liberty 
of an old friend of your dear uncle; I was 
anxious concerning your health, and so fol- 

* Begun in Harven’s Bazar No. 21, Vol. XXIV, 
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lowed immediately. 
Henri ’’—to the valet. 

He entered as he spoke, and waiting 
for a moment to make sure that Henri 
had gone, then closed the door and turned 
to Oliver, who now sat speechless, motion- 
less, fascinated, with eyes fixed, and a face 
as white as wax. He drew forward a chair, 
and placing it close to Oliver, sat for a long 
time looking fixedly and intently at him. 
At last, without removing his eyes, he drew 
out his snuff-box—the famous snuff-box that 
Madame de Pompadour had given him with 
her own hands—and took a pinch of snuff 
with a deal of gusto. 

‘*Well,” said he, ‘‘have you nothing to 
say to me?” 

“IT thought,” said Oliver, dully, ‘‘that it 
was you who had, perhaps, something to say 
to me.” 

The Count de St. Germaine laughed. 
“Something to say to you?” said he. ‘Oh! 
You mean, perhaps, about that looking-glass 
of mine; upon which you drew that accursed 
sign with one of those very diamonds that 
I had taught you to make? Perhaps you 
thought that by doing so you would prevent 
my following your motions for the future. 
Well, ou were right; you have spoiled it for 
me Tea who are generally so dull, some- 
times surprise one with sudden gleams of 
your bucolic cunning. I confess that you 
did most effectually what you intended; you 
ruined that looking-glass forever. So far as 
I am concerned, I can never see anything in 
it again. Are you not deserving of punish- 
ment for that?” 

Oliver strove to speak, but his white lips 
uttered no sound, 

** Again,” said the Count de St. Germaine, 
“T commanded you when we parted that you 
should never return to Paris; I forbade you 
imperatively, absolutely, from coming. I 
unbosomed myself to you and told you all; 
I confessed to you that I feared your influ- 
ence upon my destiny. What has resulted? 
You, knowing that you have taken away all 
my means of following your movements, did 
return here against those express commands 
that I had laid upon you, braving all my 
threats of punishment. Should you not be 
punished for that?” 

“T could not help it,” said Oliver, hoarse- 
ly; ‘‘the marquis compelled me to come.” 

Once more the other laughed. ‘I know 
nothing of that,” said he. ‘I only know 
that you are here. Why you are here concerns 
yourself, and not me. Now what do you 
think that I am about to do to you, Oliver?” 

“T do not know,” said Oliver. And he 
hid his face in his trembling hands. 

The Count de St. Germaine, without re- 
moving his eyes from his victim, took an- 
other deep, luxurious pinch of snuff. Then 
he shut the lid with a snap, and slipped the 
box again into his pocket, but all that time 
his eyes never once moved from the cower- 
ing Oliver. Suddenly he burst out laughing, 
and clapped the Jad upon the shoulder. ‘I 
will tell you what I will do to you, Oliver,” 
said he; ‘‘I will forgive you! Do you hear 
me? I will forgive you!” 

Oliver slowly removed his hands from his 
face, and looked up with dumb _ bewilder- 
ment. ‘ You forgive me?” he repeated, stu- 
pidly. 

‘Yes, I forgive you.” 

A long pause of silence followed, during 
which Oliver looked intently and earnestly 
into that smiling face, so close to his own. 
That smiling face—it was an impenctrable 
mask, it was the face of a sphinx, and Oli- 
ver might almost as well have tried to read 
the one as the other, Yet there was a soul 
behind it, and that soul could not entirely be 
hidden; one glimpse of it flashed out through 
the eyes. Oliver saw it and shuddered. 

‘‘You forgive me?” he repeated. “ What 
do you mean? Ido notcomprehend. What 
would you have me do?” 

The other shrugged his shoulders and 
raised his eyebrows, ‘‘ What would I have 
you do?” said he. ‘You surprise me! I 
talk to you, and you do not seem to hear me. 
Isay that I forgive you, and you do not seem 
to understand. Whai I mean is that you 
shall continue to live here, as you have al- 
ready done, in an atmosphere of happiness 
and love. It is beautiful, as all Paris says; 
it is delightful! After all, I cannot punish 
you, for I have not the heart to interfere with 
it. By-and-by you shall marry Mademoi- 
selle Celeste.” 

Oliver never removed his looks from the 
other’s face. ‘‘ Marry Céleste?” he murmur- 
ed, mechanically. 

‘« Certainly,” said the other. ‘‘I never saw 
ou so dull. I said that you were to marry 
fademoiselle Céleste—to marry her. But, 

there! I see what it is. You are not yet 
recovered from your illness in Madame de 
Pompadour’s salon. It was indeed insuf- 
ferably hot. Poor lady! she is like a green 
cockatoo, she cannot abide a touch of cold. 
But I weary you; I will take another oppor- 
tunity of visiting you. But remember, my 
dear Oliver, I forgive you. Aw revoir!” 

He was gone; and Oliver sat as Monsieur 
de St. Germaine had left him, clad in his 
dressing-gown, and seated upon the edge of 
the sofa, leaning with his elbows upon his 
knees, his hands clasped before him, and his 
eyes fixed dully upon the floor. Forgive 
him! His soul told him that he need expect 
no forgiveness from that cold, iron heart. 
What should he do? How should he escape 
the fate that he felt was hanging over him? 
The master had said that he was to marry 
Céleste. Upon the eve of that marriage, per- 


You need not wait, 
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haps, he would come and proclaim him the 
cheat,the charlatan that he was. He shuddered 
as he pictured the shame of the humiliation of 
such a disclosure. Suddenly a thought flashed 
upon him, like light upon the darkness: wh 
not tell Céleste his story? Why not confess all 
to her, and throw himself upon her mercy? 
His shame would be less, and she would 
scorn him less, than if he waited for the 
Jount de St. Germaine to expose him. His 
heart stood still at the thought of Céleste’s 
grief and despair. And Paris! How Paris 
would laugh at the dénouement of that ro- 
mance which it now petted and approved. 
In a sudden rush of determination, and with- 
out giving himself time for second thought, 
he drew paper and ink toward him, and set 
himself to write a letter to Céleste. It was 
a blundering, blotted letter. It took him a 
long, long time to write it, but at last it was 
done; in it he told her all; and then, still 
without giving himself time to think, he rang 
the bell, and Henri appeared. He hesitated, 
for one last moment, with a shrinking heart. 

‘* What will monsieur have?” said Henri. 

‘Take this letter,” said Oliver, with one 
last desperate resolve, ‘‘ to Mademoiselle Cé- 
leste, and—and wait her answer.” 

‘* Yes, monsieur.” 

Oliver watched the man as he crossed the 
room, as he noiselessly closed the door; he 
was gone. 

How long the answer was in returning 
Oliver never could tell. It might have been 
only a few minutes that he walked up and 
down the room. It seemed to him hours. 

‘Monsieur, a letter.” 

Oliver turned sharply. It was Henri, and 
he presented upon his plate a little note. It 
was, as far as outward appearance was con- 
cerned, almost exactly like those two others 
upon the table; but what was within? Oli- 
ver hardly dared touch it. He opened it 
slowly, hesitatingly; there were only three 
words, “I love you”—that was all. Yes, 
that was all. Oliver sat looking at it with 
eyes that blinded more and more, until at last 
one hot drop fell with a pat upon the open 
sheet. Then even Henri’s presence was not 
enough to inspire self-control. He broke 
down, and began crying, and probably, if 
Henri thought anything at all, it was that 
there had been a quarrel. 


Scene Tairv.— The grand salon of the Hotel 
de Flourens ; the hour,near midnight. Oli- 
ver is discovered walking rapidly and agi- 
tatedly up and down the length of the great 
room, still illuminated by a thousand and 
one candles. 


And now the last guest has been gone for 
some time, the last huge unwieldy coach has 
rumbled away, and the dull silence seems to 
hum and buzz after the clatter of the after- 
noon and night. He is married. Oliver is 
still bewildered. He is like one in a dream; 
he only half knows what he does and says; 
he only half senses what he sees and hears; 
his heart thrills almost agonizingly with joy 
and triumph. Céleste is his, his very own, 
his wife; and what is more, it has been ar- 
ranged that he and she are to depart for 
Flourens—dear, sweet, beautiful Flourens— 
the very next morning. 

Some days before,Oliver had proposed the 
departure to the marquis, and the marquis 
had made no objection. He had made but 
one stipulation, that he himself should re- 
main in Paris. 

‘There are many matters of business to 
attend to,” he had said. ‘‘ We have as yet 
been able to dispose of only a minute por- 
tion of our diamonds. The amount we have 
realized upon them has been enormous, yet 
it is only as a drop or two taken from the 
bucket,” 

It had been arranged that Oliver was to 
see the marquis upon some final business 
that very night, and so it is that he is now 
discovered walking so impatiently up and 
down the empty room at that hour, his heart 
thrilling with joy and delight. But through 
all Oliver’s joy and delight there ran every 
now and then a discordant pang of uneasi- 
ness, for suddenly, in spite of himself, his 
thoughts would flash back upon the mem- 
ory of the master, and under that vivid sinis- 
ter flash of recollection his soul shrank and 
trembled within him. Twelve hours still 
stretched between him and that time of de- 
parture. What might not happen in twelve 
hours? 

‘*Twelve hours,” muttered Oliver to him- 
self. ‘‘I would give all my diamonds if they 
were passed and gone.” He thought of 
Céleste, and a keen thrill pierced through 
his heart; he thought of the master, and an- 
other keen thrill—this time heart-sickening 
—shot through him as the other had done. 
‘*No matter,” he muttered to himself, ‘‘the 
morning will soon come and we will be 
miles away, with nothing to fear and with 
nothing to think of but our love.” He 
pressed his face against the window and 
looked out into the night, then he turned and 
pulied out his watch impatiently and looked 
at it; it was ten minutes of twelve. ‘‘I wish 
he would make haste,” he muttered. 

As though in answer to his impatient mur- 
mur, the door opened and a servant an- 
nounced that the marquis was ready to see 
him now in his closet. 

Oliver found him seated at his escritoire, 
with books and papers spread out before 
him. He took the chair that the marquis 
indicated, and then the marquis began talk- 
ing to him. Oliver did not know what he 
was saying; whenever the other would pause 
for a reply, he would say, ‘‘ Yes, yes, that is 


so,” or, ‘‘I think not,” as the words seemed 
to demand; sometimes he understood what 
was said, but more generally it might as well 
have been spoken in Greek. 

‘‘Then,” said the marquis, “if I under- 
stand correctly, you are entirely satisfied 
with my management of your affairs.” 

Oliver was beginning to grow weary of 
this business. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, restlessly, 
‘*yes, Lam entirely satisfied. Manage them 


‘as you choose; I do not care; it is of no im- 


portance.” 

The marquis opened his arms. ‘‘Em- 
brace me!” he cried. “You are generosity 
itself; I admire generosity! Your confidence 
in me touches me. You must know, Oliver, 
that I manage most discreetly. We have 
lived here, as you are aware, without stint or 
economy —it would have been wrong for 
me to limit that generosity of yours which 
I so much admire—but yet I have not been 
extravagant, for not only have we maintain- 
ed the establishment here in Paris, but we 
have also paid off the debts upon it, as well 
as upon Flourens. Yes, Flourens is freed; 
and I—I am not to be outdone in generosity ; 
those ancestral estates of Flourens that have 
been in the hands of our family for genera- 
tions ””"—he waved his hand—‘‘I give them 
to you, Oliver, and to Céleste for your own.” 

**T thank you,” said Oliver. 

The marquis paused for a moment; hisown 
generosity moved him profoundly. ‘‘ But I 
was about to say,” continued he, presently, 
‘*that the reason more especially why I call- 
ed you here was to let you see how few of 
our diamonds have been disposed of. I will 
show you.” 

‘I do not care to see,” said Oliver. 

‘Pardon me,” said the marquis, ‘but you 
must see them, my dear Oliver. It is busi- 
ness. Look! yonder is the chest of dia- 
monds. I have had it brought here to-day 
not only to show you how little of the con- 
tents we have as yet disposed of, but also be- 
cause 1 expect three merchants from Amster- 
dam to visit me to-morrow and inspect the 
gems. They write to me that they have 
formed a company for the purchase of a 
quantity of them.” 

Whilst he was speaking he had taken a 
bunch of keys from a secret compartment of 
the escritoire. One of them was the key of 
the chest. He thrust it into the lock, drew 
back the bolts, and opened the lid. ‘ You 
see,” said he, ‘‘there is not one-tenth of this 
first tray of diamonds that we have as yet 
disposed of.” Oliver glanced indifferently 
at them. ‘‘ The rest of the trays,” continued 
the marquis, ‘‘ have not yet been touched. I 
will show them to you.” 

‘*T do not care to see them,” said Oliver; 
**T will take your word for it. If there is 
— further that you care to speak to me 
about, I would like to be excused; there are 
many things that I have to prepare for my 
journey.” 

** Ah!” said the marquis, ‘‘I see these dull 
affairs of business, they are of no interest to 
you. Youth isso impetuous! It is better,” 
said he, as he locked the chest and replaced 
the keys in the secret compartment of his es- 
critoire—“‘it is better to possess youth and 
love than all the wealth and gems of the In- 
dies. Go, my dear Oliver, and trust in me. 
I will manage your affairs, my child, as 
though they were my own.” 

Oliver did not wait for a second bidding; 
he flew from the place and the tiresome talk 
of diamonds and business. As he was about 
to enter the room which he had left only a 
little while before, he hesitated for a moment, 
he knew not why. A sudden pang shot 
through him, and he pressed his hand to his 
bosom. That instant a clock rang out sharp- 
ly in the silence. He counted the twelve 
strokes, and then opened the door. 

Some one stood looking out of the window, 
his face close to the glass. He wore a long 
black cloak, beneath which he carried a 
large oval frame of some sort. Oliver walk- 
ed mechanically up the room, and as he ad- 
vanced that other turned slowly toward him. 
Oliver’s heart gave a great bound, and then 
stood quite still within him. The next in- 
stant every grain of strength seemed to slip 
away from him; his knees grew suddenly 
weak and smote together; his hands dropped 
with a leaden heaviness to his-sides, and his 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. Jt 
was the master ! 

A moment or two of dead silence followed, 
and in the heavy breathless stillness the sharp 
ticking of a clock sounded with piercing dis- 
tinctness upon Oliver’s tensely drawn nerves. 
The master said not a word, but he looked 
upon him with a cool contained smile of in- 
effable complaisancy. 

At last somehow Oliver found his voice. 
‘*You!” he said, hoarsely; and then again, 
with a gulp: ‘‘You! How came you here?” 

The Count de St. Germaine laughed. 
‘*How came I here? I walked here. That 
does not satisfy you? Well, no matter. I 
have, as you may know, many, very many, 
ways of coming and going as Ichoose. Just 
now it is sufficient that I am here.” 

“‘ And for what have you come?” said Ol- 
iver, in that same slow hoarse voice. 

For a while the master leaned against the 
deep window-casing, and looked at him from 
under his brows, his eyes burning like green 
sparks. 

‘For what did I come, Oliver?” said he 
at last. ‘‘I will tell you. You must know 
that I have a silly habit of keeping my prom- 
ises. Did I not make you the richest man in 
France? Did 1 not teach you the secret of 
the water of wealth? Did I not teach you 
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all that you know, and make you all that you 
are? Very good. By so doing I fulfilled 
one part of a promise I some time made you, 
Now I have come to fulfil the other part. I 
promised you then that should you ever re- 
turn to Paris I would ruin you; I am going 
to ruin you. I promised that I would crush 
you; I am about to crush you. I promised 
to make your life a hell; I will make it a hell. 
I will make you wish a thousand times that 
you had never been born. When I first met 
you in Madame de Pompadour’s salon, I read 
In your face your fear that I would betray you. 
Ah, no! that would have been childish; it 
would have been petulant; it would have 
been impatient and premature. No, Oliver; 
I have waited until now, and what do you 
think I have waited for?” 

Oliver’s lips moved, but he could not an- 
swer. He stood leaning with his band upon 
the side of the table, stunned and dizzied. 
He felt as though every word that the master 
spoke struck a leaden blow upon his heart. 
But the other did not wait fora reply. He 
flung back his cloak, and brought forth that 
which he carried beneath it. It was the ma- 
gic mirror, upon the face of which was drawn 
the sign that, as Oliver knew, stood between 
his master and his supernatural power. 

The master stood it upon the table beside 
Oliver, and then, brushing the dust from his 
hands, turned a smiling face upon his vic- 
tim. 

‘** You cannot guess?” said he, returning to 
the question he had asked. ‘‘ Ah, well, it 
does not matter. I will tell you. I intend 
to pierce your heart through that young wife 
of yours, Oliver.” 

The words struck upon Oliver's ears like a 
blow, and like a blow shattered into frag- 
ments the dull, heavy, icy despair that rested 
upon him. 

‘“My wife!” he cried. ‘‘My wife! Oh 
God! You devil! You at least shall die!’ 
His dress sword hung at his side, and as he 
spoke he flashed it out. 

But the Count de St. Germaine only laugh 
ed. ‘‘Come,” said he, ‘‘ we are silly; we 
are childish. Do you think, then, that I am 
afraid of your sword? Ha!” 

As he uttered the exclamation he struck 
his hands sharply together, and it seemed to 
Oliver as though the blow had fallen upon 
him physically. Sparks of fire danced be- 
fore his eyes; for a few seconds his head 
spun like a teetotum, and the objects in the 
room flew around him in a dizzy horizontal 
whirl. Suddenly the whirling stopped, and 
as his brain recovered from its confusion, he 
saw before him again the pale smiling face 
of the master. He still held his sword in his 
hand, but he was powerless. It was as though 
a leaden weight hung upon his will. He 
could move neither hand nor foot. 

Put up your sword, my child,” said the 
Count de St. Germaine. 

Oliver strove to resist the command, but it 
was as though his body was not his own—as 
though the master controlled it. His arm 
appeared to rise of itself, stiffly, and the sword 
slid back again into the scabbard. 

‘* Now, then,” said the master, ‘‘look into 
the mirror and see what you shall see; it is 
spoiled forever to my sight, but for you its 
power is as great as ever. Look!” 

Oliver fixed his gaze upon the smooth, brill- 
iant surface of the glass as he was bidden to 
do. His own face stood there for a moment, 
then blurred, faded, dissolved. Then on 
this brilliant surface he saw Céleste. 

She stood in her own room as he stood 
here before the glass—stiffened in every 
limb—fixed, immovable, as though the same 
leaden power that overmastered him over- 
mastered her. 

The master sat with his eyes fixed upon 
Oliver’s face, and perhaps he saw in that face 
all that Oliver saw in the mirror. 

‘*Ha!” said he, ‘‘itisas l had hoped, my dear 
Oliver. Icongratulate you; your wife is yours 
in heart and soul. That is the secret of my 
power over her. I reduce you to my will by 
my occult power, and at the same time I re- 
duce her also. Observe now what comes of 
it.” 

He made a rapid pass in the air, and in 
an instant Oliver saw Céleste’s stiff and rigid 
form become soft and relaxed. Her face was 
still white and stony, her eyes were still set 
intently as ever, but she began moving, reach- 
ing her hand out before her, as though feel- 
ing her way in darkness, she passed out of 
the door of the room. 

The master had ceased smiling now, and 
he stood with his gaze motionlessly fixed 
upon Oliver’s face. His brows were drawn 
together; his eyes sparkled and glanced like 
those of a snake, and his very head seemed 
to flatten and broaden like a serpent’s when 
it fixes itsvictim. He made a quick gesture 
with his hands, and Oliver saw Céleste stop, 
take up a cloak from a chair and wind it 
around her face and body until she was com- 
pletely disguised. Then she moved again, 
and presently Oliver saw that she had passed 
out into the dark court-yard. As she drew 
near the great gateway, he saw that it stood 
open, although, no doubt, the porter had 
long since closed it. Then, in a moment, 
Céleste stopped short, and Oliver saw that a 
coach, with unlighted lamps, stood near at 
the open gateway. Suddenly the door of 
the coach opened, and some one leaped out 
from within, swiftly, silently, like a hideous 
distorted shadow. The lanterns at the gate 
were unlighted, but Oliver knew that distort- 
ed, shadow-like figure at once, and as clearly 
as though he saw it with the eyes of his soul 
—it was Gaspard. Gaspurd thrust his hand 
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“THE COUNT DE 8T. GERMAINE, WITHOUT REMOVING HIS 
EYES FROM HIS VICTIM, TOOK ANOTHER DEEP, LUXURIOUS 


PINCH OF SNUFF.” 


into his bosom, and drew forth something 
long and dark. As he approached her, Ce- 
leste began struggling, as though with the 
inflexible though invisible power that held 
her. In her struggles the cloak fell away 
from her face, and Oliver had one dreadful 
glimpse of it. The next instant it was hid- 
den. Gaspard, with one desperate move- 
ment, and in spite of her blind struggles, had 
drawn the black bag over her head and 
shoulders. At that sight Oliver gave a shrill, 
piping, inarticulate cry. The next instant he 
saw Gaspard pick her up bodily, and running 
forward, fling her limp, death-like form into 
the coach, leap in himself, close the door 
with a crash that Oliver almost heard, and 
the next moment rumble away into the dark- 
ness, 

**Oh God!” whispered Oliver 
Poor Céleste! poor Céleste!” 

‘**That will do,” said the master; ‘‘ you 
need look no more;” and in answer to his 


“Oh God! 


“OLIVER FIXED HIS GAZE UPON THE 8MOOTH, 


BRILLIANT SURFACE OF THE GLASS.’ 


words Oliver turned toward him. A shadow 
of a dusky pallor lay upon the master’s face, 
and beads of sweat stood on his forehead. 

“It is very difficult,” he observed, ‘‘to 
psychologize two people at once in this 
way, and they so far distant from one an- 
other. I am glad that Gaspard has taken 
charge of the case, and removed the strain 
from me.” 

Oliver heard the words with a certain 
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dumb consciousness 
through the agony that 
hummed in his ears. He 
felt his face twitching 
and writhing, and drops 
of sweat trickled down 
his forehead. The mas- 
ter replaced his handker- 
chief and took a pinch of 
snuff, looking keenly at 
his victim. ‘* You see,” 
said he, “ it is uncomfort- 
able, this being ruined, 
but then we should have 
thought of that before we 
came back to Paris. But 
I am not yet done with 
you, Oliver. You have 
lost your wife; now your 
wealth must follow. Do 
you see this?” and he 
drew something from his 
pocket and put it upon 
the table beside him. It 
was the phial with the 
black label, marked with a 
symbol which Oliver had 
brought from the myste- 
riouschAmbers. ‘‘ When 
you and I parted com- 
pany, Oliver, and I asked 
you whether you were 
satisfied with the result 
of our twelve months of 
labor, and you said ‘ Yes,’ 
you did not think of or 
care for this other bot- 
tle, you were contented 
with the diamonds alone. 
It would have been wiser, 
Oliver, if you had insisted 
upon knowing the ‘prop- 
erties of this phial of liq- 
uor., What they are, [ 
will presently show you. 
In destroying that mirror 
with your accursed signs you did me ir- 
reparable harm. Nevertheless, I know that 
your diamonds are in this house, for I have, 
through certain Amsterdam merchants, who 
are agents of mine, taken care that they 
should be brought here at this time. Through 
your present psychological condition, I can 
also read in your mind that you know where 
they are. Také this phial, Oliver, and lead 
the way to them. I will follow, and direct 
you what further to do.” 

Once more Oliver strove to resist, but he 
was powerless. It was as though his will 
was held in bonds of steel. He took the phial 
as the master directed, and with the same 
leaden heavy steps led the way to the mar- 
quis’s cabinet, the master following behind 
him. With the same stiff obedience to the 
master’s will, he went to the escritoire, opened 
it, brought out the keys, unlocked the chest, 
and flung back the lid. The master took the 
bottle from his resistless hand, and uncorked 
it with his gleaming teeth. 

What followed, Oliver only 
partly saw. He heard a bub- 
bling, hissing sound; he saw 
a dull heavy yellow smoke 
arise to the ceiling, where it 
spread out to slowly widening 
rings. Then it was done, and 
the master closed the lid. 

‘* And now, Oliver,” said he, 
‘since you have been so kind 
as to do with your diamonds 
as I desired, I will ask you to 
do one thing more before we 
leave this cabinet; sit down at 

yonder table, and write a letter; 
will dictate it for you.” 

Again Oliver did as he was 
bidden; he drew a sheet of pa- 
per before him, and dipped the 
pen into the ink. 


“‘ Monsieur,” said the Count 
de St. Germaine, and Oliver 
began writing—“I thank you 
for all of your kindness to me. 
Those diamonds were false, 
and more worthless than paste, 
What they are, you may see 
for yourself by looking into 
the chest. I am a charlatan, 
monsieur, and have by a trick 
imposed these artificial dia- 
monds upon you. They have 
now resolved themselves back 
into their original form, and I, 
in the mean time, have escaped 
from your impending wrath 
with your daughter, whom I 
love. It will be useless, mon- 
sieur, for you to seek to dis- 
cover our hiding-place. Where 
we have gone, you can never 
follow. Let me say here that 
my name is not Oliver de Mon- 
niere-Croix, but that it is Oli- 
ver Munier, and that I am the 
son of Jecn Munier, a poor 
tailor of Flourens, as you 
yourself might have discover- 
ed had you taken the trouble. 

“ Adieu, monseigneur, and may better luck 
attend you at cai 's than in the choice of 
your son-in-law. OLIVER.” 


, 


“ There, Oliver,” said the Count de St. 
Germaine, ‘‘ this letter will, I flatter myself, 
put the finishing touch to your ruin. Seal 
it and address it, and then Jet us return to 
the other room. And you shall call the 
servant and send the letter to papa-in-law.” 


Once more mechanically obeying, Oliver 
led the way to the apartment they had 
quitted. The master pointed to the bell, and 
in answer Oliver struck it. After some de- 
lay the servant appeared, looking with sleep 
wonder from Oliver to the visitor, and bac 
again. 

Oliver turned to the man, and then he 
heard his own voice speaking as though it 
belonged to some one else. ‘‘ Take this let 
ter directly to your master,” said he. ‘It is 
of the greatest importance, and bid him from 
me to go instantly to his cabinet. Tell him 
something has happened to the diamonds, 
and that he will see it all for himself. Go, I 
say!” 

There was something in his tone, some- 
— in his look, that sent the man off like a 
flash. 

The master laughed as the fellow shut the 
door. ‘‘That man,” said he, ‘‘has never 
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entire care of the diamonds. He holds a 
book idly in his hand, and gazes upward at 
the ceiling as though through a perspective 
of pleasant inward thoughts. A knock at 
the door awakened him sharply from his 
reveries, and the next moment August enteus 
with Oliver's letter. 

‘* What is it?” said the marquis. ‘‘Ah! a 
letter from Oliver, that dear simple Oliver. 
Let me see what he has to say.” He laid 
aside his book, and opening the letter, began 
reading. As he read, the smile faded from 
his lips, his jaw dropped, his eyes glared, 
and a heavy ashy leaden pallor fell upon his 
face; and as he ended. the letter dropped from 
his limp hand and fell fluttering to the floor. 

Then the marquis rose to his feet; he placed 
his outstretched fingers to his forehead, and he 
stood for a moment or two glaring about him, 
Then the color came flaming back to his face; 
it grew red, it grew redder, it became purple. 

Suddenly he roused 
himself with a chok- 
ing,inarticulate cry. 
He snatched up one 
of the candles from 
the table and rushed 
from the room, fling- 
ing aside August, 
who stood in his 
way, and sent him 
tumbling backward 
over a chair and 
falling with a tre- 
mendous clatter to 
the floor. 

He never stopped 
for an instant until 
he had reached his 
private cabinet, into 
which he burst tu- 
multuously. He 
tore open the escri- 
toire, and feeling 
blindly within it, 
found the key of the 
chest. Then he 
dragged forth the 

, chest, and thrust the 
key into the lock. 
He flung back the 
lid, and _ leaning 
over, gazed stupidly 
down and in. 

Where was the 
glittering treasure 
that he had left ly- 
ing upon those vel- 
vet-covered trays? 
It was gone! No. 





“HE SAW A DULL HEAVY YELLOW SMOKE ARISE TO THE CEILING.” 


been so surprised in his life before. You 
should have observed his face when you 
spoke to him; it was a study. But now I 
must leave you, Oliver. I have some little 
matters to attend to, and then I must go and 
see whether Gaspard has taken your wife to 
my apartments as I bade him. I am obliged 
to you for having done everything that I 
asked you in such an accommodating man- 
ner. In return I will give 

you a piece of advice: go 

to the river, Oliver, and 

throw yourself into the 

water; it is the easiest 

way to end your troubles. 

Your wife you shall nev- 

er see again as long as you 

live. Your fortune ’—he 

drew his fingers together, 

and then spread them 

quickly open with a puff - 
—‘‘it is gone; and papa, 

the marquis—should you 

happen to fall into his 

hands it might be very un- 

pleasant. Yes, take my 

advice and throw yourself 

into the water; the disa- 

greeableness will be only 

for a moment, and then 

your troubles will be over 
and done with. Adieu, 

my child. Now go; it is 
my order that you drown 

yourself.” 


Scene Fourtu.—The 
marquis’s dressing-room. 


The marquis is discov- 
ered reclining in disha- 
bille beside a table where 
some five or six tapers are 
burning; he has been very 
wearied with the excite- 
ment of the day. But, on 
the whole, he is satisfied 
with himself; he is glad 
that Oliver is going back 
to Flourens, and still more 
glad that he will have 








thing left but a mass 
of muddy charcoal, 
here and” there 
whitened as though 
turned to ashes by 
the touch of fire, 
and all wet with a 
pungent fluid that 
had stained the pur- 
ple velvet to a dirty 
reddish yellow. 

‘Jean! Edward! 
Frangois!” It was 
the marquis’s voice, 
and it rang terribly 
through the silence 
of the Hétel de 
Flourens. 

The next instant there came a crash and a 
heavy fall, and when the frightened servants 
crowded around the open door and into the 
marquis’s cabinet, they beheld their master 
lying upon his face under the table, with an 
overturned chair upon him, and one arm, with 
its clinched hand, flung over his face. He 
was snoring with stertorous breathing. 

[To ne OonTINUED.) 
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‘THEY BEHELD THEIR MASTER LYING UPON HIS FACE 
UNDER THE TABLE.” 
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Fig. 7.—Back or Princesse Fig. 8.—Back oF CR&PON AND 
Gown, Fig. 1, Page 517. SILK Gown, Fic. 3, Page 517. 








Fig. 9.—Dvust or Datvine Cicak or Cuoanceasre TAFFRTA. 
(See Fig. 4, Page 517.) 

CHEMISETTES. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL., Figs. 38-45. 

For patterns and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 64-68. -— 





Fig. 1.—Fievurep Mustin Gown.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


NECESSITY’S MOSQUITO 
NET. 
fPHERE are many parts of North 
America where mosquitoes are 
so plentiful and various that one 
is almost maddened by them, but 
nove that we know of where they 
are so unendurable as to drive one 
to the grave for protection. 
In Brazil, on the San Francisco 
River, these little pests are so 





Fig. 2.—Baok or Figurep Musiin 
Gown, Fie. 1. 





Fig. 3.—Back or CosTUME WITH 
AppLigu& Emproweky, Fie. 2. 


numerous and venomous that the 
t inhabitants actually resort to bur- 
ial to get rid of them. That is, 
they dig holes in the river-bank, 
in which they lie down, and then 
cover themselves with the sand, 
just as children sometimes do when 
playing on the sea-shore, having 
previously placed over the head a 
coarse cotton cloth which is kept 
in place by the sand. In this way 
they manage to secure what, at 
best, can be but a very imperfect Fig. 1.—Dust CLoax.—[See Fig. 4.] Fig. 2.—Costume wir Aprpiiqui Empromery.—[See Fig. 3.] 
sort of rest. For diagram and description see Suppl. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-10. Fig 
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-Baox or Dust Croak, Fie, 1. 
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VIENNA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
| the establishment of the rich and rare col- 

lection here gathered, the city peculiarly hon- 
ored, and as well the world at large, are indebted 
to Maria Theresa. The reading-room is free to 
all, and library doors are open much longer than 
is customary elsewhere. In winter too the hours 
are from five to eight o’clock in the evening, and 
on Sundays from nine to twelve, 


SOUTHERN SUMMER DRINKS. 

Cherry Siruwbh.—Fill a large stone jar with ripe 
red cherries; set it,closely covered,in a deep kettle 
of water. Boil an hour, and strain off the juice. 
Allow to one quart of this one pound sugar, and 
boil together ten minutes, skimming well all the 
while. When cold, add a gil). of brandy to each 
quart bottle, and cork well. 

Ourrant Shrub.—This is the king of drinks 
fora hotday. Two pints of the fruit juice, half- 
pint brandy, half-pint water. Dissolve one pound 
sugar in the water first, then add the fruit juice ; 
last of all, the brandy. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—Pour over two quarts of 
fruit one quart white-wine vinegar. Strain off 
each day, replenishing by the same quantity of 
fresh berries. Do this three or four days. After 
this put the vinegar into a stone jar with close- 
fittIng cover; add two pounds sugar, then set in 
a kettle of water to boil—this takes twenty to 
thirty minutes. Bottle and cork. 

An Old Virginia Hail-Storm.— Pick fresh 
mint with the dew on—look well to see that it is 
free from insects; put this in a tumbler with a 
gill of best cognac. You need several sprigs— 
say six or eight. Now fill the glass at least half 
full with finely pounded ice. In another tum- 
bler have sugar and water, mixed to suit the 
taste. Pour this over the mint, brandy, and ice, 
and stir all together. M. U. 8. 


IRISH MOSS. 

MONG the many useful things which absolute 
t% privation has been the means of making 
known to the world is carrageen, or Irish moss. 
The virtues of this sea-weed, now so largely used 
as a basis for mucilaginous drinks and cough 
emulsions, were for many years known only to 
the very poorest of the poor inhabitants of the 
Irish sea-coast,who were driven to its use by 
the pangs of hunger. 

Finding that when boiled it produced a thick, 
nourishing, and not unpalatable jelly, they for a 
long time used it as food before becoming grad- 
ually aware of its beneficial effects in diseases of 
the throat and lungs. After a time this discov- 
ery led to its medicinal use in other and richer 
lands. 

Boiled with milk, or even with water, and care- 
fully strained, it forms a most nutritious and 
soothing diet for invalids, especially for those 
who suffer from chronic diarrheea or other com- 
plaints which are attended with great irritability 
of the mucous membrane lining stomach and in- 
testines. The jelly may be sweetened or flavored 
in various ways, fruit juices, either canned or 
in a natural state, and coffee or chocolate, pre- 
pared as for the table, being preferable to any of 
the flavoring extracts, both for taste and health- 
fulness. For invalids it is always best to use the 
least amount of sugar. which will make it pala- 
table. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTIIING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 





Tur beanty of Vose & Sone’ Pianos is not confined 
to their cases; the action and interior mechanism be- 
ing finished in the most perfect manner, the result is 
a brilliant yet sweet-toned instrument. —[Adv.] 


Axe You Trovunien wirn Rovennerss or tur Sx! 
Use Cornell's Benzoin Cosmetic Soap. Sold every- 
where, 25 cents a cake.—{ Adv.) 





“T coun not live without it”? is what many ladies 
say of the Crown Lavenper Saits.—{Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & C0.s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 










Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. | 


a aN 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 





ICE-CREAM MADE AT HOME 
Cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 
Gearing completely covered, 
Tubs will never shrink and fall to 
pieces. Cans of heavy tin plate, 
Beaters are tinned and malle- 
able iron, so they will not 
break if droppedon tothe floor,and 
the only Freezer in the wide world 
having the Triple Motion, where- 
by the cream is beaten smooth and 
fine during the freezing process. 
Costs no more than cheap imitations. 

Inquire for the “ White Mountain” of your local 
dealer in house-furnishing goods. 

A copy of “ Frozen Dainties,” a collection of choice 
copyrighted receipts for ice-cream, sherbet, water-ice, 
etc.,will be mailed free to any address upon application. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 
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SYRUP Of FICS: 


ONE ENJ oYs both the method and results 

when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 


agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities | 


commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 

remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 

$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 

gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 

promntly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 

cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 

San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


we want a reliable woman in every 
County to establish a Corset Parlor 
§ for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Cele- 


brated Spiral Soring Corsets and Clasps. Wages, $40 to $75 per 
month and expenses. We furnish complete stock on consign- 
ment; settlements monthly; $3 Sample Corset free. Send 18 
cents postage for sample and terms. 








PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 


NICHOLS & ©0O., 875 Canal St., New York. 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Treatise and Instruction for 4 stamps. 





ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


E NAME Lx Scns Sirtacian | 











| ie beautifying and decorating the home it has no 

equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware,etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


Testimonials received from H. I. M. the Empress 
or Geumany, H. H. the Queen or Swepen, the Mar- 
outonrss or Sarisnury, Countess or Lovupin, Count- 
vss oF Nonsvry, Countess Fraereno, and Viscountrrss 
Cuitrpen ; also used at SanprincuamM, the residence of 
the Prinog or Waxes. 


Asrinaiy’s Enerisn Enamet. was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations. 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & C0, 





MR. THOMAS A. GRIFFITH, 


of London, England, 
was the Original In- 
ventor of Enamel 
Paints. All other 
Enamels are imita- 
tions, and do not 
approach his stand- 
ard of excellence. 
We manufacture 
the Paint for this 






country. Send for 
Tint Card and 
Prices. 


THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 





* 28.000 SOLD AND IN USE. 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS. CATALOGUES 
AND INFORMATION FREE. 
170 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


CERMANY. 
BERLIN, 1801. 
From May 1 to Sept. 15. 

Under the patronage of Her Majesty, the 
Empress Frederick. 
INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION, 
Arranged by 
The Society of Berlin Artists. 





STOL E.K.LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York, 
WANTED! ALADY. 


To obtain names, address envelopes, send circulars. Manage enter” 
taining, enjoyable work at home, 1 to 8 hours daily. Any locality 
. Send 0c. (silver) for Book teaching OuR NEW 
N,Pt.Huron, Nich, 





Good pay 
AR ?, with particulars. THE SYLVAN CO. 


With Almond Nat Cream you 

can rubthem le 

a ne os eg pe 
’ otabt B MURRAY, 

a ee 


You can live at home and make more money at work for ag 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ty outfit FREER. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 











‘‘A Unique Personality.’’ 


THE LIFE 


OF 


Laurence Oliphant. 


Memoir of the Life of Laurence 
Oliphant and of Alice Oliphant, 
his wife. By MARGARET OLIPHANT 
W. OurpHANT. With Two Photo- 
gravure Portraits. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $7 00. (/n a Box.) 


The career of no other person in the present 
century has been more varied and more ex- 
traordinary than that of LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
He was by turns a barrister, an adventurer, a 
diplomat, the private secretary to Lord Elgin, 
a brilliant favorite of society, a religious devo- 
tee, an ox-driver in an obscure Western village, 
the Paris correspondent of the London 7imes, 
an author, an operator in Wall Street, a cynic 
philosopher, the projector of a gigantic coloniza- 
tion scheme in Palestine, a visionary religious 
teacher—but through all these phases of his life 
he was a man so brilliant in intzllect, and so 
earnestly devoted to his convictions of duty, that 
even those who most deplored his idiosyncrasies 
were obliged to admire his genius and integrity. 
No more interesting biography has been written 
than this memoir of his life by his kinswoman 
and intimate friend. 





Mrs. Oliphant has narrated this moving story 
with great charm—the charm of sympathy, the 
charm of style, the charm of candor, the charm 
of convictions all her own freely expressed, and 
the charm of good sense and good taste. We 
should think such a life record, so faithfully 
and ably made, would be certain of long life 
and affectionate remembrance.—J/. Y. Zimes. 

Continually deepens in interest from the first 
page to the last, and forms a combination of 
the pathetic, the humorous, and the wonderful 
not often to be met with. — St. James’s Gazette, 
London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 


be sent by Harren & Broturrs, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico,on receipt of price. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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GOWN AND HABIT MAKER. 


SUMMER 
GOWNS 


LIGH?- WEIGH? 
CLOTHS, 


INDIAN 


AND 








VACHTING 
COSTUMES. 


Newport Branch 
Open June 15th. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
SUMMER SCHOOL & CAMP 


FOR BOYS. 











The Camp is beantifually situated on the west shore 
of Lake ——— about 4 miles from Worcester, 
on the old camping and fishing grounds of the Nip- 
muck Indians, 

The object of the Worcester Natural History Society 
in establishing this Summer Camp is to afford a pleas- 
aut and profitable place for boys to spend a part or 
the whole of their summer vacation. Here they can 
live in tents, fish, row, awim, and do all other reason- 
able things that to a boy’s mind constitute “camping 
out;” in daily association with men of liberal educa- 
tion, who lecture on scientific subjects, take boys out 
on collecting expeditions, take part in their amuse- 
ments, are ready at all times to answer questions, and 
assist those who desire to carry on work in any de- 
partment of Natural History, and do all in their power 
to make the season so enjoyable that all will wish to 
spend every summer vacation at the Camp. During 
the past six ecasons over 1000 people have been cared 
for, and the Camp has become recognized as a perma- 
nent educational institujion. 

Its work has been heartily commended by Prof. 
Edward 8S. Morse, of Salem, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Prof. Geo. L. Goodale, of Harvard College, Dr. 
Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst College, Prof. J. W. 
P. Jencks, of Brown University, and Col. ‘Il. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Circulars with blanks for admission will be mailed 
upon application. 

Seventh season opens July 6, 


Address 
President Worcester Natural History Society. 





The Liebig COMPANY — 


Have for twenty-five years been putting 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given to 
the world by the renowned chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into “ Darkest Africa” by Stan- 
ley. It is unapproachable for purity, flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Burr Tra, de- 
licions and refreshing. Indispensable in 
Improved and Economic Cookery. 


Genuine of 
with S E Justus 
signature 





von Liebig 
SUCCESS! PARIS. 

The Corsets of Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs,12 Rue 
Auber, Paris, are recommended by the Medical Faculty 
because of their hygienic properties. The suppleness and 
elasticity consequent on their careful and special make are 
so remarkable that the bust and the body feel no press- 
ure from the corset. Hence their immense success. 

These invaluable Corsets are sold by all the great 
dressmakers in the principal towns abroad. 





SOSSSSSSSSSESESESHSOEH FOLGE 


FIRE-PROOF: 


:' LACE CURTAINS- 
e MADE BY THE ~ 

? WILKES-BARRE LACE M'FG"CO.; 
3; --WILKES'BARRE-PA 


@ceaarteeoeeenve seeetsoosee® 





we LODGE HOSPITAL, Hartford, Conn. 
For the special treatment of Alcohol and Opinm 
Inebriates. Elegantly situated and with every appoint- 
ment and appliance, including Turkish, Russian, lo- 
man, Saline, and Medicated Baths, Experience has 
demonstrated that Inebriety is a disease and curable. 





All patients are here benefited from the application of * 


exact hygienic and scientific measures. Refer to any 
regular poysician. Address T. D. CROTHERS, M.D., 
Sup’t Walnut Lodge, Hartford, Conn. 
AR EE.—A safety bicycle on very easy conditions, 
} Western Pearl Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


_~ 
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Ly hie 
Cat cura 
7} VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, WHETHER 
4 torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, burn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
loss of hair, from pimples’ to the most distressing 
eczemas, and every humor of the blood, whether 
simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, per- 
manently, and economically cured by the Curioura 
EMEDIKS, Consisting of CuTioura, the great Skin 
Cure, Coriovra Soar, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beantifier, the Curioura Resouvent, the new Blood 
and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, 
when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 
This is strong langnage, but trne. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials from infancy to age attest their 
wonderful, unfailing, and incomparable efficacy. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resonvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drng and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass, 


Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 





a Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 0 
z= skin prevented by Cutioura Soar. “a 





Rheumatism, Kidney “Pains, and Muse ular 
\ Weakness relieved in one minute by the Curt- 
ovna Anti-Pain Prasrer. 25c. 


The dudic Gorsel 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


There are many imitations sold, 
genuine pair is marked 


JOUDIC, 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long 
or Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
onlin 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 

Crochet Work 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls, 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. 





Size, 


but every 
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477) 
Koss CCE, 
SYS i ? 
West P4Uh Niiect, 
Vow Yuk City, 


Begs to call attention to his new Riding- 


44 


Skirt, which he patented January 27th, 
1891. 
Mr. C. E. Mitchell, of said department, 


“*TIt is the best Riding-Skirt which 
It has 
and 


says: 
has thus far come to our notice. 
less seams, and gives more grace 
comfort.” 











Dressmakers and ladies 
who do considerable hand 
sewing will be glad to 
know that M. Heminway 
& Sons’ Silk Co. are 
now manufacturing a silk 
specially twisted for hand 





sewing ; 
over machine silk being that it will not split, 


its advantages 


untwist, or kink in working, as is the case with 
silk made for machines. A trial will be con- 
vincing proof of its merit. 





THE CHLHBRATEHED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 
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p Le Boutilier Bros., 


l4th St., New York. 


(Established 1840.) 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL. 


It pays to buy Dry Goods in New York. 
Lowest prices, latest styles, and largest stocks 
to select from. New York prices are 20 to 40 
per cent. Zowe? than those of any other city 
in the United States. 

Write to us for samples, catalogues, or in- 
formation. Your letter will be answered, 
not thrown into the waste-paper basket. 

We employ a large force of experienced 
clerks, whose sole duty it is to attend with 
care and promptness to Mail Orders. 


CATALOCUE MAILED FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 
In ordering Samples send 2c. Stamp for postage. 


Cut this out and put in your scrap-book. All 
mail matter should bear our street address. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., N.Y. 


SCOTCH GINGHAMS. 


We are now offering for 
sale a special lot of hand- 
some Scotch Ginghams, at 
19 cents per yard, reduced 
from 25 and 30 cents; and 
Novelty Broche Plaids and 
Stripes at 25 cents per yard, 
reduced from 40 and 56 
cents. These Ginghams are 
not confined to a few styles 
andcolorings,but are shown 
in a wide range of choice 
designs, 

French Sateens, most de- 
sirable patterns, this sea- 
son’s goods, are offered at 
25 cents per yard; reduced 
from 35 cents. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








YPSILANTI DRESS REFORM pce let 


The unprecedented popu- 
larity of the justly celebrated 
Ypsilanti Combination 
Suits and Equestrienne 
Tights has created an army 
of imitators. We respectful- 
ly request those seeking the 
Ypsilanti garments to inspect 
our trade-mark (herewith pre- 
sented), and see that each 
garment sold for Ypsilanti 
bears the same; otherwise, 
they are not genuine ¥Ypsi- 
lanti. The genuine may now 
be had of the following deal- 
ers in fabrics suitable for 


Box 210 B. 









oe beg American Notion Co. 

leg’ Pa Be & Buhl. 
olo., Shilling ry Co. 
Ann Arbo or, Mic h., E. F. Mills & Co. 
Adrian, Mich., A. B. Park. 
Adrian, Mich., Wood, Crane & Wvod. 
Bay City, Mich., Jarmin & Vail. 
Battle Creek, Mich., ‘T. B. Skinner & Son. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Frederick Loeser & Co. 
Boston, Mass., C. F. Hovey & Co. 
Boston, Mass., Chandler & Co. 
Buffalo, , Flint & Kent. 
Baltim« » Hutzler Bros. 
Baltimore, } 

1 





Aspen, rh 
Davenport, "Iowa, J. 


Elmira, N ?.. 
















kc . 
yCO, , 157 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, The H. & 8. Pogue Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Hower & Higbee. 
Columbus, Ohio, Z. L. White & Co. 
Coldwater, Mic A anes h & € 








Zeres Q 
FF: Zz 


Philadelph 
Philadelphia 
Roekford, Il 

| Saginaw, Mic 
olo., The Flanders D. G. Co. San 

Denver, Cx ilo., Ballin & Rauschc iff. 


. Y., Tozer & Beecher. 
ce oune neil Bluffs, lowa, John Beno & Co. 
Detroit, Mich., L. A. Smith & Co. 





Francisco, Cal., 
Frohman. 








HAY & TODD M’F’C CO., 


PRINCIPAL HOUSES HANDLING YPSILANTI UNDERWEAR: 
lo., J. J. Joslin. 

Tucker & Co. 
, lowa, Ye “reg! Bros. 


Dubuque, lowa, Thos. w Parke er. 
Decatur, Ill, Bradley Bros. 


Evanston, Wyo., Beckwith Coml. Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Spring & Co >mpany. 
Hannibal, Mo., Strong, Bowman 

Hot Springs, Ark., P. J. Ryan. 
Indianapolis, “—. Wm. Haerle. 

Jackso m, Mich., 


. M. Bennett & Son. 


T 


7 E. Stearns. 
e Fitzgerald D. G. Co. 
Kan n., Wm. Small 

, Simon Bier & Son 


a 
aginaw LD. ¢ 


Spring and Summer Wear, in 
either Combination Suits, 
Vests, Drawers, and Eques- 
trienne Tights for Ladies and 
Children, viz.: Sanitary Bal- 
briggan,Sanitary Lisle Thread, 
Sanitary Summer Merino, Silk 
and Sanitary Balbriggan Mix- 
ture, Silk and Cashmere Mix- 
ture, Silk, Sommer Weight 
(all colors). Send for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, Samples, 
and Price-list, and if your 
dealer cannot supply them, 
they may be obtained of the 
Manufacturers, 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 





San Francisco, Cal., Newman & Levinson. 
San Francisco, Cal., Greenberg & Greenberg 
San Franciseo, Cal., ‘Davis, Sc ees r& Co. 
San Francisco, Cal., Mrs. Ober - Co. 

San Francisco, Cal., Rap shail We vt & Ce 
San Francisco, Cal., Jacobs & Co. 
San Francisco, Cal., D. Samuels. 
Sacramento, Cal., L ipman, Weiger & Co. 
Salem, Ohio, C. 
Sandusky, Ohio, James Doran. 

St. Louis Mo ., Scruggs V. & B. D. G. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn., Schuneman & Evans. 
San José, Cal., Stull & Sonickson 

y lowa, Cc. G. Culver & Co. 

in Ohio, Kinns ane & Wren. 
i., R. F 

“ ity. Utah, Cohn Bros. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Zion's Co-operative 

Mer. Inst. 





« Peterson & Sons. 








She ~ward. 





Seattle, 
Seattle, 
Terre Haute, Ind., Hoberg, Rox 


Washington, Latour & Co. 
Washington, W. 8. Leckie a Co. 
it & Ce 
stom 





§ « . 
, Hugh Glenn & C 
w achita, ie, Munson & Mc Ni amara. 
Washington, D C., Woodward & Lathrop. 





Ke Ve hag ‘Straus & 








By BENSON J. LOSSING. 


Field-Book of the Revolution. 
Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; or, Ilus- 
trations by Pen and Pencil of the History, Biog- 
raphy, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the War 
for Independence. 1100 Illustrations. 2 vols., 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half 
Calf, $18 00. 


FPield-Book of the War of 1812. 
Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812; or, Il- 
lustrations by Pen and Pencil of the History, Bi- 
ography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
last War for American Independence, 882 Il- 
lustrations, Royal 8vo, Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, 
$8 50; Half Calf, $10 00. 


Cyclopedia of United States History. 
Harper’s Popular Cyclopedia of United States 
History, From the Aboriginal Period to 1876. 
Containing Brief Sketches of Important Events 
and Conspicuous Actors. Two Steel-Plate Por- 
traits and over 1000 Engravings. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, $12 00; 
rocco, $15 00. (Sold by Subscription only.) 


Mary and Martha. 
Mary and Martha, the Mother and the Wife of 
George Washington. Illustrated. Small 4to, 
Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


The United States Navy. 
The Story of the United States Navy, for Boys. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 75. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aay Any of the above works will be sent, carriage 
paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mex- 
ico, on biti of the price, 








Royal | 
Half Mo- | 





now all: 
Ao men 


That the WARREN HOSE 
SUPPORTER Fastener has 
rounded holding edges, and cannot 
cut the stocking. All others are so 
constructed that they must cut it. 
Beware of imitations resembling 
the Warren in general appearance. 
Demand the figatine which is 
stamped WARREN as shown on 
cut. Sold Everywhere. 

Write for a cove of our finely 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 


Containing + aaa articles by 
eminent write 


FREE TO | EVERYBODY. 


Geo. Frost & Co., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 




















TRADEMARK 


Bi 
a 


wiht jor 


| Fateqted 
Aygi ene 


(5 Underwear: 
Ventilated Inter-Air-Space Clothing, 


dapted to all climates and all variations of temperature. 
ser by leading merchants in all — cities. Illustrated 
catalogue mailed free on application 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N. Y. 
Mention this Magazine. 















Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices, 
LO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 





5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.¥. 











PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE 


is almost as cool as muslin, yet does not show the lining through, never frays, crocks, nor changes color, 


and sheds dust perfectly. 


All the Priestley Fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, 
with the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not 


genuine. 


They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States. 











All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


Ohilear 
a 


Guaranteed to wear a Hfetime. 





THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OlMBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 


broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


trae “ON Bleach’ 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS? 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
Jinrikisha Days in Japan. By 
Scrpmore. Illustrated. 
namental, $2 00. 


’ 
MARK 





Euiza R 
Post 8vo, Cloth, O1 


Unhappy Loves of Men of Genius. By 
Tuomas Hircncocx. With Twelve Portraits. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Ill. 


A Group of Noble Dames. By Tomas Har. 
py. With Illustrations, Post 8vo, Cloth, Or 
namental, $1 25. 


IV. 
I Go A-Fishing. By Witttam C. Par. Pop 
ular Edition. Post 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Vv. 
Eric Brighteyes. A Novel. By H. Riner 


HAGGARD. 
75 cents, 


Library Edition, 


Also, Paper, 


16mo, Half Cloth, 
25 cents 
Vi 

Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By 
MarGaret Oxipnant W. Ovipnant. With Two 
Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00. (Jn a Boz.) 


VII. 
A Flying Trip Around the World. By 


ExizaBeTH Bistanp, With Portrait. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


VIII. 


What to Eat—How to Serve It. By Curts- 
TINE TERHUNE Herrick. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


IX 


Poems of Wordsworth. 
by Marruew Arnovp. 
cents, 


Chosen and Edited 
Small 16mo, Paper, 50 
x. 

Flute and Violin, and Other Kentucky 
Tales and Romances. By James Lane 
ALLEN, With Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

XI. 

Criticism and Fiction. By 
Howertits. With Portrait. 
namental, $1 00. 


Wittram Dean 
lé6mo, Cloth, O 


XII 
A Box of Monkeys, and Other Farce- 
Comedies. By Grace Livineston Furniss. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
XIIL. 
The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825- 


1832. From the Original Manuscript at Ab- 
botsford. With Portraits and Engraved Title- 
pages. Two volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Uneut Edges 


and Gilt Tops, $7 50. Popular Edition, One 
Volume, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


XIV, 


| Recollections of President Lincoln and his 


By L. E. Currrenpen, his 
With Portrait of 
Cloth, Uncut Edges 


Administration. 
Register of the Treasury. 
President Lincoln. 8vo, 
aud Gilt Top, $2 50 
Xv 
Our Italy. An Exposition of the Climate 
Resources of Southern California, By Cuar.es 
Duptey WARNER. Iilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 5u 


and 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


RB The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by Hareur & Brotunns, postpaid, to any 





part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on re- 
ceipt of price. Harper's Catalogue sent to any address 
on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
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HER WEAKNESS. He he 


O woman, in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
Then none so cheaply pleased as thou! 
We've only to submit to take 
Hot rhubarb tea and anti-ache, 
And gizzard oi! and ipecac, 
And porous plasters on the back; 
A flaxseed poultice, catnip tea, 
And Quackem’s pet pene ss 
Hot-water bags, and .sweats beside, 
And camphor nasally applied, 
And castor oi] and vaseline, 
And coals with feathers burnt between, 
And soothing syrup, paregoric, 
Cold-water cloths, and drinke»caloric, 
And all the housewife’s category— 
‘Tis then we see her in her-glory, 
Needing, to make her bliss complete, 
But mustard plasters on our feet. 

CaF. L 

“ Good-morning, doctor.” 

“Hello, Satterlee; you look worried. What's 
the matter ?” 

“Oh, my daughter's just home from college, 
and—” 

“Ah, these colleges! They're playing the 
deuce with our girls. What is it, overwork, 
eyes used up? Hope ’tisn’t spinal curve—” 

‘No, no, doc; nothing of the kind. But 
here she’s only seventeen years old, and she's 
got—views !” 







tiff 
tiff ; 


Oo Nart« es 





PEELS SE ot 
Frees. “You have an independent income, “A FREAK"—A BLIND PAINTER, 
haven’t you?” 
Diaes. “Independent? Well, I should say I 
had, . It has utterly ignored me for years!” AFTER THE CIRCUS. 
a “ < ; mom ek king-gla . ” 
Buones. * Our baby said his first word to-day. Br. Serr ge, weet 
Mrs. De Gush came in, and the minute she saw ** Yes—everything,” eaid papa. 
him, exclaimed, ‘ What a perfect image of his “Then I’m glad I’m not a Sclinecten boy,” ob- 
papal” ze : a served Jimmieboy. ‘I don't think I'd like to have 
Buinxs. “ What did the baby say? an elephant ride around a cirens ring on my shoul- 
Bsongs. ** ‘ Chestnut!” ders.” 
—_——_>——— 
sabliadliaiaperindins 
. . . é : Youne Lavy Tounist (to mountain quide). “‘ Do “Oh, I’m a great favorite with little Maudie,” said 
A FEATHERED ALARMIST. you make a good living at your business 2” Unele aemee “She's very exclusive with her af- 
“Mr. CARTER, I'M "MOST AFEARD WE WON'T WAKE UP AT FOUR IN THE MORNIN’, sO Guipr. “ Yes, miss. Why shouldn't 1?” fections. Just listen. Maudie dear, who does oo 
I've HAD KITRIDGE BRING UP OUR OLE ROOSTER T’ TIE T’ THE LEG O’ YER BED. IIE Youne Lavy. “I fancied you might finditup- love?” 
GINERALLY BEGINS T’ CROW "BOUT THAT TIME IN TIE MORNIN’, AN’S PURTY SURE T’ WAKE hill work.” ‘*Eberybody,” said Mandie. 


UP FOLKS WOT HAIN'T USED T’ HEARIN’ IM.” 


A DELAY IN THE PROCEEDINGS. 


Mrs. Stimson (to little Willie Slimson, who has been taking in the ball game). ‘* So that's 
where you have been, is it? You just wait until your father gets home, young man, and 
he will give you a good trouncing!” 

Wi wie (confidently). “ He won't be home yet awhile He staid for the last inning.” 

a ee 

Frest Prrystoran. “Some fool of a country doctor wrote to me for a sure cure [or fits.” 

Sroonp Piysiotan. “ What reply did you make 2?” 

Finest Puysioian. “I recommended the use of a cheap ready-made suit.” 

secemrietliptnataate 

IIx (deapondently). *‘ My dear, we really must economize. Now what can we get along 
without?” 

Sus. “I really don't know, Frank, unless it’s your appetite.” 

Rx aoe, Seton 
linery busine t j 2 

“Yes. He reasoned ont a saving of ninety-six per cent. a year on his wife's bonnets, 

and a profit of ninety-six per cent. on other men’s wives’ bonnets.” 


‘‘T saw in one of the papers this morning that a Boston man has gone into the mil- 








——@—__—__ 


“ Soggins is engaged to Mande Pottleton. I am glad of it, too, because I think she is 
the kind of girl to help a man along.” 

“She is indeed. They say he never wonld have proposed if she hadn't helped him over 
the hard part of it.” phe Ste Bae 

*“]T have been riding on this line for ten years,” remarked a man in a surface car to a 
fellow-passenger. 

“Then you probably got on two or three squares before me,” replied the latter. 

peeeligianenes 


Sraawner. ** While I was rooming with a friend of mine who is in the gas business 
the other night, we were awakened by a slight noise, and then a burglar crept softly into 
the room.” 

Sinerecy. “Dear me! How did you get ont of it?” 

Strawsee. “* Very wellindeed. My friend got everything he had.” 





a 


-“* Do you believe in the hot-water cure, Mrs. Hobbs ?” 

“T do indeed, Mrs. Hicks! Especially for tramps. I keep a hose fastened to the hot- 
water fancet all the time, and when tramps come, they catch a stream of it. Never knew 
it to fail in removing ‘em at once.” 

Txaourr (after reading the piece aloud). “‘ Now, then, Harry, can you tell me why Ben 
Adhem's name led all the rest?” 

Haruy. * Yes,ma’am. The list was alphabetically arranged.” 





AN INFERENCE. 
LITTLE FANNY (to her twin-sister). ‘‘MR. SMITH KISSED AUNT FLORA LAST NIGHT. I HEARD NER SAY 80." 
MAMMA (overhearing). ‘‘COME TO ME INSTANTLY, FANNY. WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY TELLING SUCH A STORY?” 


FANNY (stoutly). “* WELL, 1 HEARD AUNTIE SAY SHE HAD SOMETHING FROM MR. SMITH’S OWN LIPS, AND WHAT 
ELSE COULD IT HAVE BEEN?” 


——<———— 


“Is there an opening for a man like me bere ?” asked Cheeke of the merchant. 
“Yes. You'll find it back there,” returned the merchant. “It is marked, ‘This way 
to the street.” Good-morning.” 


| A MISFIT MARRIAGE LICENSE. 

“T got a license here day before yesterday,” said a 
man to a clerk in the Vital Statistics Office, “ That 
docyment gave permission of the people of this sov- 
ereign State for the uniting in wedlock of Jeremiah 
Sassafras and Annabel McJunkin.” 


“ 


“3 paid fifty cents for that license in good hard 
sh.” 


“ Well, what of it?” 

** Annabel McJunkin won’t have me.” 

“That's bad. Went back ou her promise, did she ?” 

“Not exactly, sir, You see she hadn't promised 
to marry me.” 

“Then why did you get a license ?” 

“Tt was this way. I loved her, and wanted to 
marry her; and [ thonght if I got a license, and 
took it to her, she’d see 1 meant business, and would 
come to time.” 

* And it didn’t work 2?” 

“No, sir. I showed herthe big seal of the State, 
and told her that the eyes of the whole common- 
wealth, through the duly qualified officers, were 
upon her, and that her duty was to obey the man- 
date of the Jaw.” 

** What did she say to that?” 

“She only Janghed.” 

““That’s very sad.” 

**Sad’s no name for it, sir; and I want to know 
what's to be done.” 

“1 don’t see any remedy.” 

“Is a weak girl with red hair to defy the authority 
of the State ?” 

“That's about the way of it.” 

“Can't you send an officer to impress upon her 
the dignity of the commonwealth, and to make her 
understand that the docyments issued by this office 
are not to be trifled with ?” 

No.” 





“Well, I suppose I can get my money back, can’t 
‘9 


“ No.” 
“ Here’s the license just as it was when I took it 
y away from here, not a bit the worse for wear.” 
ae 5) s We “ We can’t take it back, sir, or refund the fee.” 
a ih 5 P f 4 Vee y/ Pale SSCS eee Bain: And you can’t compel the girl to marry me after 
’ ‘4 as fi re a ef : issning that license and charging me good money 
gS UD Bile i ee Bade’ eo Mie 
‘ By z “Then that settles it. The government of the 
present day is a hollow mockery. Henceforth I am 
an anarchist of the reddest redness. You hear me, 
insolent minion of a supine and powerless State! I 
go, but I one | by." = fied vengeance draws nigh 
mT REN Ppp sir. Beware! You shall hear from me again, an 
BETWEEN ARTISTS. when you hear me, tremble!” . 


*T Say, DAUBSON, YOU HAD BETTER COME TO SCOTLAND IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PICTURES. THEY DONT KNOW And Jeremiah Sassafras was gone, 
ANYTHING ABOUT ART THERE.” Witiiam Henry Srvirer, 

















ee 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE 
TOWER. 
(Continued from page 520.) 


in Vauxhall Gardens last night. It was one 
of the young gentlemen-against whom he 

ve evidence two years ago when he turned 
King's evidence and informer. He stabbed 
him to the heart with a supper knife, and 
now he will be hanged.” 


His lordship changed color, He closed 
his eyes as one in pain, and lay back in his 
chair. Presently he recovered and sat up 
again. ‘‘Go on,” he said, quietly. ‘‘ You 
were telling me—” 

“ He will be hanged. Your son will be 
hanged.” 


‘*Tt seems to me that the vengeance of the 
Lord has fallen upon a certain Richard Arch- 
er and upon the man who was stabbed. Have 
you anything else to say?” 

‘* That is all.” 

‘You say you knew this man—who calls 
himself my son,” his lordship said, slowly, 
‘when he wasachild.” - 

‘I have watched him growing up. I re- 
member his mother bringing him, a babe in 
arms.’ 

‘*That was in the place called St. Kathe- 
rine’s Precinct. Yes. That is where his mo- 
ther lives—a place near the town, I believe, 
inhabited by the river-side gentry, where the 
press-gangs sometimes go to fin their men.’ 

‘That is the place, my lord.” 

‘** And you rejoice over the misfortunes of 
this young man—who appears to have done 
you no injury—because you think they also 
fall upon me.” 

‘I do rejoice. Your Honor looked to see 
my man hung > § at the yard-arm. You did 
not see him. w my man and I will go 
and ‘Cr your son hung up outside Newgate 

aol.” 


‘** You look forward, doubtless, to a great 
leasure. The Lord is good, as has often 
en set forth, to His inferior creatures, in 
giving them such pleasures and so many of 
them. I hope you will not be disappointed. 
Meantime, good woman, remember that there 
is many a slip between the cup and the lip. 
You have said all you wished? Thank you. 
Good-morning, Mrs. Habbijam. I trust that 
no disappointment—” He stopped again, 
with an expression of pain on his face—his 
cheeks twitched, his eyes rolled. The old 
woman, with a low courtesy, retired. His 
lordship lay back on his pillows, and rolied 
his head in pain. He recovered in a few 
moments. ‘‘Ah!” he sighed. ‘‘’Twas a 
en P day it will last a little too long. 
hen—” He pulled the table nearer, and 
took pen and paper. ‘‘ We shall, I believe, 
my good woman,” he murmured, “take a 
step which will render this great pleasure im- 
possible for your worthy husband,” Then 
he wrote as follows: 


‘* To Messrs. Singleton & Sons, Solicitors and 
Attorneys-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn Fields : 
‘*Srrs,—I have made the discovery that a 

certain sailor, who thirty years ago was 
condemned to be hanged for striking his Cap- 
tain, myself, and escaped before his sentence 
was carried out, is still living, having eluded 
the most strenuous search. I can lay hands 
upon him at any moment. On receipt of 
this letter, you will immediately repair to the 
Admiralty and communicate this fact. The 
man must be arrested, and at once lodged in 
gaol until the sentence can be carried out. 
The case was flagrant, the man evidently in- 
tending to murder his Captain. He express- 
ed on his trial regret that his attempt had 
been unsuccessful. I have learned that the 
man now lives with his wife, or near her, in 
the place called—” 


Here the letter remained unfinished. When 
Lord Aldeburgh’s man, an hour later, entered 
the room, he found his master lying with his 
head on the table. And he was dead. He 
died hard and impenitent, desirous only of 
secing this old man hanged. And he learned 
before his death that his son was a murderer, 
who would be hanged for murder. 

‘* Vengeance of the Lord!” said the old 
woman. 

{to BE CONTINUED.] 
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HARPER 


A PECULIAR QUALITY. 


Some old specimens of Royal Baking 
Powder that had been kept on the shelf of 
a grocery -store for ten years were recent- 
ly tested by Prof. Schedler of New York, 
for the purpose of measuring the loss of 
strength they had undergone. It was found 
that, although the powder had been ex- 
posed to atmospheric changes during all 
this time—for it was not in air-tight cans 
—its loss of raising power or strength was 
less than one per cent., the powder be- 
ing practically as good as the day it was 
put up. 

This is a most valuable quality in a bak- 
ing powder, one which few possess. Most 
powders if not used when first made are 
found to be ineffective. If kept even a 
few weeks they lose their leavening power, 
oe lumpy or caked, and nearly value- 
ess. 

This superior keeping quality in the 
“Royal” arises from the extraordinary care 
in its manufacture, and the scientific prin- 
ciples employed in its combination. The 
articles used in its composition are thor- 
oughly dried by heat before being com- 
pounded, and are so prepared and coated 
as to prevent the action of the acid upon 
the alkali prematurely, or except under the 
influence of heat or water necessarily used 
in cooking or baking. 

The Royal is now used extensively in 
Australia, Africa, and other low latitudes, 
where it has been found to be the only 
baking powder that will withstand the hot, 
moist atmosphere without deterioration. It 
is indispensable for yachting, camping, and 
all outing parties. 


*"S BAZAR. 


E. & H. T. AN 


Branches: 208 State St., Chicago. 
. CO., Trade Agents, New York. 
Also sold by all pion toy in Photo Goods. 
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The LEADING all-around Camera 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans- 15 50 
parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. Prices $ to $ . 


WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. 
THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., also makers of the KA MA RE i, 
and other Photogra repatc Am Apparatus. 


918 Arch St., Phila. 
Send for the Hawk-Eye Booklet. 





DR. HEBRA’S 


Viola Cream 


all Freckles, Pimp! 
rss Binstnende, con 
— and Fanpent na 


Superior ¢ rey 
AT 3d 


Preserve the Complexion 


restores the skin to its original fresh- 

a a ates and Healthy Complexion. | 
Hons and perfectiy harmless, | 
led for 50c. Send for circular, 


"ac. BITNER4&CO., TOLEDO, oO. 
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morets' BABY POWDER. 
(THE BEST MADE.) 
Sent by mail on ae of 25 cents. 





























a readers scarcely need an introduction to the best food known for 
childien and invalids, and for that matter for healthy people also, who 
desire in a food the acme of nutrition with the least possible tax on the digestive 
We refer to the well-known IMPERIAL GRANUM, which has 
through a long experience of years justly earned its title of IMPERIAL, and we 
can truthfully assert that no preparation is so nicely and carefully prepared, or 
so liberally certified to asa food of unrivaled delicacy and superior nutritive 
epended on for infants, 
from birth ; for nursing mothers and children; for invalids and convalescents ; 

and as an article of diet for the aged and for sufferers from impaired di estion. 
Through its use thousands of lives have been saved; thousands of healthy 
It is praised alike by the 
It has stood the test of time, and has 
household. Furthermore, we can cordially recommend it from our own 
knowledge of its good qualities, for we have used it with the most gratifying 
SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


organs. 
and medicinal worth. The food of al 
children bespeak it value. 
the press. 


results. — 


The Home Magazine, Washington, D. C., June, 1890. 


Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 
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and tea.” 


for circulars to 


ALIcE.—‘‘ Aunt Julia, mamma wants to ¢ 
know where you buy such delicious coffee J 


AuNT JuLta.—‘‘ Why, my child, I buy 
the same your mother uses ; but I put High- 
land Evaporated Cream in mine, which 
makes all the difference in the world.” 

Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 

It will pay you for the trouble, or write 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING c0., 


Sole Manufacturers, - - - 





Highland, Il. 





| The most perfect toilet powder is 


Prepared with bismuth by CH. FA ¥, Perfumer, 9,?.dclaPaix, Pa 


ELOUTIN 





Caation. — Kone Genuine but those bearing ne so « FRANCE » and the signatore CH. FAY. 


= NONE 


E FAY 


Special Powdre de Riz 








sent to any one adi 
OC, E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadel phia, 











Your Hair Kept in Curl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum- 
my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 

MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE bie BEST 


FOR 


EXPERT WRITERS 








Soro sy STATIONERS EVERYWHERE. 
Samples FREE on receipt ot “return postage, 2 cents 


SPENCERIAN PEN GO.,°'scw ame” 
NEW KODAKS 


You press the 
button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LOADED wiTH J'vyansparent Films. 
For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers, 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCH ESTER, N.Y. 





Q*2200mes ec eonenmannns 
THE BEST FRENCH TONIC > 


| Vin de Bugeaud 


(BUGEAUD'S WINE) > 
TONIC AND NUTRITIVE } 
‘ Prepared with Cinchona and Cocoa > 
Adopted by the physicians of the Paris hospitals and . 
, approved by the Academy of Medicine of New-York. 
BUGEAUD'S WINE is recommended with 


Confidence to all persons requiring a _ treatment, » 
whether to combat Anawimia, Chlorosis, Fevers, Stomach 3 
Troubles and other debilititing affec ies. or to promote 4 
, Speedy convalescence. It promptly aid surely relieves 
and dispels weakness and general fatigue from whatever ® 
cause arising. — BUGEAUD’ S WINE having ra 
exquisite Lasie, thus combining the useful and the agreeable, 
@ has heen for years, and is now more than ever,the favorite B 
Tonic of the elegantes of French society and of all in 





@ delicate health. Sold by all the principal chemists, 
SUVIVTTCTOVUI TVVUVITITVTVUVUTITVUTTe 


Do you Own Tokology 2 Mrs. M.S. Ramsey, 


of Cedar Gap, Mo., writes: “Three vears since i 


procured Toko.oey, a complete Ladies’ Guide in 
health and disease. I followed its teachings in 
two instances with happiest results. I cannot 
say enough in its praise. I ask every woman: 


Have you read Tokology ?—if not, then get it at 
once—its value cannot be estimated in money.” 
Mrs. K. writes: “‘Send me an ontfit for Tokol- 
ogy. My aunt in Dakota says, ‘If you must sell 
books, sell Tokology, as it is, next to the Bible, 
the best book I ever read.’’ Sample pages free. 
Agents wanted. Prepaid, $2.75. 

Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


~CURLETTA 


Will keep the hair in crimp or cur! in hot, damp or windy 
weather. Is not affected by perspiration; positively 
harmless and preserves the natural softness and gloss of 
the hair. For sale by all the leading fancy -goods houses, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 35 cts. in silver or poatal note. 


MANHATTAN TOILET Co.,, 
Post-Office Box 1991, New York. 


Swiiches, 23 0oz., 20 inches 
long, $2.50; Bangs, warranted 
naturally curly, $2.00; Gents’ 
Wigs, $12.00; Ladies’ Wigs, 
$15.00; Thome’s Gray Hair 
Restorative, $1.56; Blond 
Bleach, 4 oz. bottle, $1.50; Cur)- 
ing Irons, 1h¢ 
M. THOME, Importer. 


OS Wabash Ave., ¢ hicago. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES cuqte 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions 
pers heard. Successful when ciivenation 


Gil. Sold only by F. Hiscox ,863 B'way, N.Y. Write for Sven REE 
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Fic. 10.—WORKING-PATTERN OF DOILY, FIG. 6 Fia. 6.—DOILY. 
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Fie. 9.—WORKKING-PATTERN OF DOILY, FIG 4 
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Fig. 7.—DOILY. Fie. 11 —WORKING-PATTERN OF DOILY, FIG. 5. 
INGTON ROYAL, SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK.—[See Pace 532.) 
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Embroidery Designs from the Royal 
School of Art Needle-Work. 


See illustration on double page. 


W ITH the commencement of the season, 

an unusually attractive and varied 
show of decorative work is set forth in the 
exhibition-room of the Royal School of Art 
Needle-work, from which some of the new- 
est and prettiest have been selected for our 
paper. 

Fig. 1 is a design for a cushion cover, 
which has been worked on dark brown vel- 
veteen or plush; the scrolls of foliage are 
worked at the edges only, in long and short 
stitch with fawn-colored crewel, which is 
also used-for the veins and markings of the 
leayes. The flower is solidly worked with 
white silk slightly shaded with gray*toward 
the centre, which centre is of yellow silk; 
the entire design is outlined with Japanese 
gold-thread, which throws it out well,.and 
renders: the effect bold and striking. ‘The 
cushion, which is rather large in size, is 
edged with brown silk cord. 

The photograph frames Figs. 2 and 3, 
have a ground of soft fawn-colored kid, 
which, being very durable, has become a fa- 
vorite material with embroiderers. The de- 
sign of the first is a natural spray of labur- 
num, and the second of honeysuckle; both 
are solidly worked and shaded in natural- 
colored silks. 

Some dainty specimens of linen embroid- 
ery are illustrated in Figs. 4-12. Four of a 
set of doilies are shown in Figs. 4-7, and 
outline working patterns in full size are given 
in Figs. 8-11. They are of hem-stitched cam- 
bric, and are exquisitely worked in fine silks 
of various delicate colors. The leaves are 
solid, and the flowers in numerous fancy 
stitches. There are twelve in the set, each 
one having a different design, but similar in 
style; being worked with washing silk, they 
will clean, and look well for a long time. 

Fig. 12 is a dinner-table mat of white linen 
embroidered with white flax thread; it is 
button-holed at the outer edge, and the whole 
is outlined with Japanese gold-thread. The 
scallops of the scrolly leaves are then cut 
out, forming a very pretty and novel border. 

Oat-cake-colored linen is also embroidered 
in this manner, either with white or colored 
thread and a little gold, which lights up very 
prettily when used for table mats, sideboard 
cloths, etc. There is a charming collection 
of night-dress envelopes, brush bags, and all 
manner of useful small articles, for which 
this style of work is specially suitable, on 
view at the South Kensington School. 


THE PRIDE OF NANKING. 


yb great wall surrounding the very an- 
cient city of Nanking is said to be the 
most extensive enclosure in the world. The 
first Ming monarch, who Jaid out and fortified 
this ‘‘seat of empire,” wrought for himself a 
colossal monument, and one unlikely to be 
equalled. 
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The Bradley 
Two Wheeler 











During all the time we have manufactured 
the Bradley Two Wheelers, they have been 
sold subject to the guarantee that they were 
positively free from the disagreeable horse 
motion so noticeable in other makes. We 
are acknowledged as leaders in this line 
of carriage construction, and produce the 
most substantial, the most stylish and the 
smoothest riding two wheeled vehicles in 
the market. We make both horse and pony 
sizes, painted or natural wood finish. 

Comparatively few carriage dealers carry in 
stock an assortment of fine Two Wheelers, and as 
a consequence we cach year sell a large number 
direct to the users, We have never received ¢com- 
plaint that our shipments were not fully equal to 
our representations. Complete catalogue : and 


pricelist, covering our large line of two and four 
wheeled vehicles, mailed free to any address. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BRADLEY & (10, sisters. emi. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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Unknown Wives 
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A series, pronounced to be the ‘freshest 
magazine feature of the year,” will be con- 
tinued in each of the spring and summer * 
numbers of é 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


and present the portraits of the wives 
of famous men whom the public 
have never seen. 
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NANA 
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The series will present portraits and 
sketches of 
Mrs. John Wanamaker 
The Princess Bismarck 
Lady Tennyson 
Mrs. Will Carleton 
Lady Agnes Macdonald 
Mrs.Chauncey M. Depew 
Mrs. Levi P. Morton 
Mrs. James G. Blaine 
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And several others to be 
announced in the 
autumn. 
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For Your Daughters: 


‘“‘ Side-Talks With Girls,’’ edited by 
RuTH ASHMORE—a page of wise coun- 
sels and instructive coniments on social 
affairs and wholesome advice for our 
growing daughters. 





Some valuable articles in summer numbers 
include— 
“‘ After Dark in the Country”’ 
‘‘Those Little Summer Larks’”’ 
‘‘A Girl’s Summer Dangers” 
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‘«The Summer 
Young Man’”’ 
Will be described so that 


every girl will know the 
good from the bad. 
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ik" We offer THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL on trial from now 
to Jan’y, 1892, balance of this year, on receipt of ONLY 50 CENTS 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Balance of this 
Year) 


Only 


30 


Cents 
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LADIES 


PIRSIAN 2°’ @UERLAIN's PERFUMES Til SiS 


Sold by PARK & TILFORD, 217. Broadway, NEW-YORK. 
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“THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 


RAE’S «i: LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 
e 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 





sd . 

LECHORN, TUSCANY, 

Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & ©O., New York; JAMES A. 
‘HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 











Pisos REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. .Chea Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NY -NadaGn 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent 
by mail. Address, E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 




















Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| NEW YORK 
‘AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


By GUSTAV KOBBE. 
MAPS, PLANS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
16mo, Flexible Cloth, $1 oo. 





Superior to all of its predecessors. .. . It is 
just such a book as any person coming for 
the first time from the West, the South, or 
Europe will want to see before trying to ex- 
plore the metropolis.—V. Y. Herald. 

Not alone visitors, but New- Yorkers, will 
find the book a valuable one.—W. Y. Times. 

It is orderly in its arrangement and dis- 
criminating in its selection, and compresses 
a great deal of information into less than 300 
pages.—V. Y. Hvening Post. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 











